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CHILDREN’S HOUR: 


IS is an actual news photograph of 
two little girls in Madrid. That’s 
the mouth of a sewer they’re in. 


They were driven there by a hero in 
a plane who is trying to drop bombs on 
them. For these little girls and their 
mothers, and their grandmas, and their 
playmates are the “enemy.” They must 
be wiped out in order to make the 
World safe for Democracy, or Autocra- 
cy, or Technocracy, or Stoopnocracy, or 
whatever slogan they’ve cooked up this 
time to justify wholesale murder. 


It’s all a lovely spectacle, isn’t it—an 


enlightened way for grown men to set- 
tle honest differences of opinion? That 
is, if war really did settle differences of 
opinion. In reality, it does nothing of 


the kind. 


The World War demonstrated that 
and is further demonstrating it every 
day. Was anything settled? Was the 
world made safe for Democracy? Were 
the rights of little nations made sacred? 
Were oppressed people freed? Was 
anyone really the victor? Was it the 
war that ended wars? 


No, war is the bunk—the Old Army 


MADRID 


Game. And mister, you'll be in that 
game quicker than you think—in a uni- 
form, a muddy trench, a shallow grave 
—unless you keep your wits alert 
against propaganda, and your guard up 
against the tiny, but powerful, minority 
that profits by war. 


It won’t be easy. The peace lovers 
have always, since the world began, lost 
out to the war makers. Maybe this 
time it will be different. Let’s try to 
make it different anyway. Let’s put up 
a real fight against war this time! Are 
you game? Write to World Peaceways, 
103 Park Ave., New York City. 
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Letter from 
the Editors 


HE unreliable weather man has 
a new set of features for us. So 
has JuDGE—a long list of them— 

First, Cross Currents—nation- 
wide comment and pointed obser- 
vations. 

The Happy Road to Exile, by 
H. A. Crooks, on motor magnates. 

Cuckold’s Revolt, by Margaret 
Diamond, a too-common incident. 

Old Mr. Stoever, by Struthers 
Burt, the story of an old Indian 
fighter, as mad as Don Quixote. 

See You in the Funny Papers, by 
Nard Jones, a doctor’s o—-. 

Senator-at-Large, by Harry New- 
man, the innermost thoughts of Sen- 
ators. Why Senator!! 

God Forgive Me, by A. D. Roth. 
man, as perfect a crime as Mr. 
Rothman could conjure. 

Rodeo Night, by Julia Bleecker, 
realism realized, an intimate glimpse 
into the night before the morning 
after. 

The Materialization, by Richard 
Adamson, a good idea how to get 
out of town for a few days. 

Judge on the Bench—a challenge 
cry to Young America. 

The Darlings by James Trem- 
bath—judge them for yourself! 

- Radio, Theater, Books, Movies— 
JupcE has a slant all his own. 

Are You Sure? Fifty questions 
to make you think. 

Famous Faces, Milestones, High 
Hat, two big crossword puzzles, 
Weekend Fun and 

Charles B. Driscoll’s If I Dare 
Say So. 

Take a big dose of JupGE laugh- 
ter every day for the coming month 
and your long face will turn round. 





MonTeE Bouryjatty, Editor 
JacK SHUTTLEWORTH, Managing Editor 
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THE REVOLT OF THE UPPER CLASSES 
The Rearin go f the Barricades 





HE Cook County Clerk in Illinois 

has seen 1,000,000 couples apply 
for a marriage license. Nine-tenths of 
them walk up the steps to his bureau, 
he says. But when couples are looking 
for a divorce, most of them use the 
elevator. 
[F J. V. Gunn has his way, Okmulgee, 

Okla., will be the first air-conditioned 
city in the country. His suggestion to 
civic leaders is a spray of fine mist from 
fifty-foot poles to be erected in the 
downtown section, cooling the air but 
not wetting pedestrians. 

Cautious Okmulgeeans, having a hor- 
ror of becoming web-footed through the 
experiment, may doubt the advisability 
of such a proposal and knock it in the 
head. 

ME: and Mrs. Charles Tharp live in a 
trailer. While in Iowa the stork 
visited them. The doctor in charge in- 
formed the excited couple that the law 
of the State provided that children must 
not be born in vehicles, so what to do? 
So they jacked up the trailer and rolled 
some logs under it. That made it a house 
and the doctor, Mrs. Tharp and the 
stork went ahead with the business on 
hand. 
N BALUCHISTAN, 1000 years or 
more before the birth of Christ, 
women were unknown. One day a young 
man discovered some in the woods, and 
brought them home to domesticate. They 
became popular as pets, but for years 
they. were considered lower animals, 
something between a giant newt and a 
dog; in fact, when one of them bit a 
dog she was whipped to death, accord- 
ing to the ancient statute of Baluchistan. 

After a long time the women learned 
to talk, and when everyone had for- 
gotten their origin, they cleverly got 
themselves accepted as human beings. 
At that point Baluchistan lost all his- 
torical significance, and we hear very 
little of it today. 

[N JAPAN, as all Japanophiles and 
phobes know, suicide is considered 
quasi-honorable. Their “suicide island,” 
Mount Mihara, has long been a mecca 
for sweethearts, and its volcano has been 
claiming an average of a victim a day for 
the last six years. Now the steamship 
company that runs boats to the island 
from Tokyo has been ordered to sell 
only round trip tickets—as a deterrent 
from rash acts. 
"THE boys in Lafayette College, we are 
advised, are having more than a little 
trouble with the college ruling against 
drinking in the fraternity houses. It all 
started when the D.U.’s decided to have 
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a beer party in the house. Those who 
have visited the college will remember 
that the Delta Upsilon house is built 
right up smack to the president’s house, 
a state of affairs that has proved a con- 
stant thorn in the side of recent D.U. 
delegations. On this occasion, however, 
it was more than a thorn; it was a full- 
grown thistle. 

After calling a local brewery and 
asking to have a keg delivered, the 
D.U.’s settled back in quiet anticipation 
of a gregarious evening around the fra- 
ternity hearth. They kept right on wait- 
ing, however, until some of the broth. 
ers’ mouths began watering so freely that 
they slipped off down the Hill and did 
some = testing. Those who re- 
mained grew more and more impatient, 
until finally some of them went out on 
a scouting expedition. It didn’t take 
them long to find out what had hap. 
pened to the brew. It turned out that 
the fellow that drove the delivery truck 
had stopped in front of what he thought 
was the D.U. house and had rolled the 
keg up to the front door before he 
thought to inquire if it was the right 
house. A kindly gentleman who an- 
swered the door told him it wasn’t the 
D.U. house, but it was all right about 
the beer—he’d take care of it. 

Nobody had the courage to ask their 
next-door neighbor what he had done 
with it. 

N° MERE man would think of object- 
ing if he saw one of the opposite 
sex occupying herself with a task that in 
former years belonged exclusively to his 
gender. Equality of the sexes has ad- 
vanced too far for that these days. 

But when a man. . . well, listen to 
this: Recently, in Milwaukee, a house- 
wife lay horror-stricken in bed, numbed 
by fear, while an intruder went quietly 


about ransacking the house. When he 
went so far as to start rifling her hubby’s 
pockets she sprang to action and routed 
him with a well-directed pillow. 
APPLICATION blanks for member- 
ship in the League for Untwisting 
Telephone Cords, are, we understand, 
about ready for the printer. Many will 
be anxious to engage in this self-sacri- 
ficing form of public service, but the 
mere wish to be helpful is not enough. 
It is understood that an applicant must 
qualify by proving that he has untwisted 
at least six telephone cords in one day. 
The technique is peculiar. You enter 
the office of any Prince of Privilege or 
Economic Royalist, approach a desk 
where the telephone cord is badly 
snarled and ask the young lady when 
his Nibs will be in—There was once a 
sea captain who sent his First Mate 
ashore to borrow an anchor. ‘‘What if he 
asks how soon we'll return it?” asked 
the mate. “Give him an evasive reply,” 
said the captain. ‘What's an evasive 
reply?” asked the mate. “Tell him to go 
to hell,” said the Captain. This is not 
the evasive answer the young lady will 
give you, but the meaning is the same. 
Now in a business-like way you seize 
the telephone, hold it aloft and allow 
the cord to untwist. As the phone spirals 
itself out straight, explain that A. T. & 
T. has hired you to untwist telephone 
cords on a piece-work basis. She will 
then willingly sign a statement that you 
have untwisted one telephone cord and, 
if you have sufficient personality, she 
may add that she has no dinner engage- 
ment. Thus a much needed reform be- 
comes a pleasant pastime. 
ROF. John Madigan, physicist at St. 
Thomas’ College, marks his examina- 
tion papers in peculiar fashion. Good 
papers he scents with attar of roses, and 
poor papers he sprinkles with hydrogen 
sulfide or butyric acid. 
"THE Federal Bureau of Investigation 
released some gloomy figures. Of the 
130,000,000 people now living in the 
U.S., some 300,000 will be murdered 
sooner or later. That's a fact. 
"THAT history really does run in 
grooves of authentic parallels came 
to us recently in the midst of some read- 
ing; reading that set us to musing upon 
Hitler and Mussolini and Stalin. Ber. 
haps it would be best if we just re- 
printed the passage in part, and let it go 
at that, without comment. It is from the 
Scythian ambassador's broad-side to 
Alexander, and the part that struck us is 
as follows: 
“If your person were as gigantic as 






















































“John is definitel y fascist ever since we’ve sent 


Morton to military school.” 











“It’s nice to see you again, Mrs. Foster- 
Robinson-Cloth-T olburst-Stanton!” 












your desires, the world could not con- 
tain you. Your right hand would touch 
the East, and your left the West at the 
same time; you grasp at more than you 
are equal to. . . . You seem disposed 
to wage war with woods and snows, 
with rivers and wild beasts, and to at- 
tempt to subdue nature. You profess to 
be a god; it suits the character of a god 
to bestow favors on mortals, not to de- 
ptive them of what they have. But if 
you are no god, reflect on the precarious 
condition of humanity. You will show 
more wisdom, than by dwelling on those 
subjects which have puffed up your 
pride and made you forget yourself. . . .” 

As we said before, we don’t want to 
make an issue of it. We were only 
thinking. 

"THE class in mathematics will please 
come to order. 

The model American family consists 
of five members. (Department of Labor 
Reports.) The father, 46, is in his phys- 
ica — but, by modern (Federal) 
standards is too old to work. The moth. 
er, 42, is unable to work because it is 
unsocial for a woman to compete in in- 
dustry when she has a husband to sup- 
port her, whether he is doing so or not. 
A son, 18, is too young to work. (See 
Children’s Bureau.) Another son, 22, is 
not allowed to work by the Labor Rela- 
tions Board, although he does not know 
why. The daughter, Anne, works. 

Question: How old is Anne? 
HANDED down from generation ‘to 

generation, along with black serge 
—= and gold-filled case watches, has 

n a bit of American folklore concern- 
ing what the old lady said when she 
kissed the cow. 

Whether the old lady was right or 
wrong, has probably never been ques- 
tioned until the other day when Dr. 
Albert F. Blakeslee of the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Washington passed out forty- 
three mannose sugar = to as many 
human guinea pigs, thereby obtaining 
the following scientific confirmation of 
the old lady’s observation: Eighteen peo- 


‘ple said mannose was sweet; two said 


it was sour; five said it was bitter; seven 
said it was both sweet and bitter; and 
eleven said it was tasteless. 
IN VINITA, Okla., a desperate re- 
porter finally went around collecting 
the names of Vinita’s dog population. 
He found that Maggie and Jiggs were 
the most popular dog names in town— 
Twittersby the most unusual one. 
WE HAVE always wanted to stand 
in the position of an employer. 
Every time we think of having somebody 
work for us we form a lazy mental pic- 
ture of security, security assured by peo- 
ple who would be scurrying around and 
doing things. Also, we think it would 
be great fun to have office picnics and 
parties and maybe even a corn roast. 
We have on hand, however, an item 
that has dealt our day-dream a rather 
severe blow. It seems that being an em- 
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ployer is not as easy as it once was. The 
item comes from Harrisburg, Pa., and 
tells of an employer who made a check- 
up and discovered that he was dispens- 
ing too much money to the government 
for Social Security. He thought the best 
thing to do about it was to get in touch 
with the local security officials, and so 
dropped around at their haunts one 
morning on the way to work. 

He was met by a prim but efficient 
looking reception clerk who wanted to 
know the nature of his business. He said 
he thought he was paying too much 
money for his employees for Social Se- 
curity and he wondered if he could see 
somebody about it. 

The clerk eyed him severely for a mo- 
ment, and then replied blandly, “I’m 
sorry, I wouldn’t know about that. I’m 
only here to answer questions.” 

That was as far as the employer got. 
A bit bewildered by the whole system, 
he returned resignedly to his office, and 
last we heard, he still thought he was 
paying too much. 

L. WAGNER of Seattle was given a 

* tag for parking his car on a street 
where parking was prohibited from “8 
A.M. to 12 P.M.” He pointed out to 
Judge W. R. Bell that there is no such 
thing as 12 P.M. in the dictionary and 
was released forthwith. 

MONG the many curious businesses 

in the great city of New York is that 
of the magicians’ supply industry. 
Among the prominent in the small but 
select field is Mr. Ulysses F. Grant, who 
is some vague relation of the late U. S. 
Mr. Grant is a very unusual fellow in 
that he represents one of the few ex- 
amples of childhood ambition fulfilled. 
As a boy in Pawling, the small upstate 
town made famous by Lowell Thomas, 
he saw a magician, admired him, de- 
cided to follow in his footsteps and did. 
He studied the work of the masters, 
joined that wonderful, tightest of all 
unions, the magicians’ guild, went on 
the road and finally retired to the more 
profitable field of inventing new tricks, 
complicating and manufacturing old 
ones. Today he is a small, cheerful, roly- 
poly man, who does not look as if he 
had one of the most fiendishly ingenious 
imaginations on record. He has a fac- 
tory (we forgot to ask where) and a 
studio at 327 W. 42nd St. This studio 
is the birthplace of his multitudinous 
magical manifestations. 

His clientele is worldwide and varied, 
consisting of amateur and professional 
magicians, salesmen who wish to keep 
their customers amused, bootblacks, mil- 
lionaires, people who have nothing else 
to do and a champion revolver shot. He 
says the secret of success is to make 
everything so simple that only a child 
can understand it. The crowning blow 
to us was that his biggest customer was 
India. The fakirs buy almost all their 
tricks from Mr. Grant —the biggest 
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“Go ahead, Richards, open it—maybe the Government wants to 
thank you for paying your tax so prompt-like.” 


“Then suddenly you remember th 


e girl back home, t 


you forget the girl back home.” 






hen suddenly 








seller being the famous mango trick. It 
is the end. Kismet. 

RMANY, fountainhead of the 

frankfurter, is emasculating this fa- 
vorite food of the tourists. The Institute 
for Sea Fishing is urging that frank- 
furters henceforth be filled with fish— 
to ease the present meat shortage. Which 
reminds us of what sustained life for 
the miners of Golden, Colo., imprisoned 
by a cave-in. A pipe was their communi- 
cation with the outer world, and until 
they were released, hot dogs were the 
only food that could be slid down to 
them. 
Now that 1937 has made its way into 

oblivion, from a stylistic posi, apeem 
advance showings of future trends are 
the order of the day. Latest of these is 
wall paper. 

Featured by the Wall Paper Institute, 
in a huge display, are many striking 
examples of the new note. Prominent 
among them are designs exotic enough 
to gladden the heart of the most ardent 
lover of the side-wall art. Quaint char- 
acters from Dickens will struggle for a 
place in our affections with more com- 
monplace objects of the day such as 
broken hearts and buxom wenches 
copied from tattoo marks adorning the 
chests of sea-faring gentlemen of the 
fishing fleets harboring in Gloucester, 
Mass. All in all, 1938 should prove a 
colorful year. 

To make it all the more confusing, a 
return to elegance and simplicity is the 
key-note of the displays, according to 
the men in charge. The predominating 
note, they say, will be dusty shades ob- 
tained by adding gray to any standard 
color. To be smart one simply must have 
a liberal amount of the wall surface 
dusty-shaded. 

What caused this mighty upheaval in 
interior decorations is something entirely 
too deep for the untrained mind to 
fathom. Maybe the. trailer influence had 
something to do with it. And again, it 
may be the Gypsy in us. Anyway dusty 
shades will be in demand, we are 
-assured. 
IN PATERSON, N.J., three young 

chaps were sentenced to jail. Six 
months later they were released on pro- 
bation because they had read the Bible 
every day as recommended by pious 
Judge Duffy. Thirty hours after their 
release, on various charges, they were all 
back in jail. 

HE news that Mr. Carl Garner of 

Gotham, Wis., has wrens in his pants 
brings to mind certain other cases in 
which people we have known have had 
articles of apparel come under the do- 
minion of our feathered or four-footed 
friends. But first we'd better explain 
about Mr. Garner, in case you haven't 
heard: 

Mrs. Garner washed a pair of Mr. 
Garner's all the same as brand new 
trousers and hung them out to dry. Some 
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“T’ll send an open letter to our congressmen! It’s a 
cent and a half that way, ain’t it?” time later she noticed a nice-looking 
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young wren married couple hard at work 
carrying sticks and straws to a leg of the 
trousers. 

Mrs. Garner, a staunch bird-lover and 
a bit of a romantic as well, left the pants 
on the line, despite the protests of her 
husband, who wanted to keep them for 
himself. 

This certainly places Mr. Garner on a 
par with (1) a friend of ours back 
home who once removed and buried all 
his clothes at the suggestion of a skunk; 
(2) another friend who had his hip 
pockets picked off by a bulldog in broad 
daylight; (3) an uncle who put mayon- 
naise on his straw hat and fed it to a 
goat at a brewer's picnic; and (4) the 
same uncle, who once had a celluloid 
collar carried off by a hawk. 

A last word to Mr. Garner: don’t let 
it get you down. These days a man 
might as well lose his pants one way as 
another. 

HEN Arthur Blake was arrested in 
Springfield, Mass., he took a rabbit 
foot out of his pocket, and asked the 
police to please throw it away some 
place. As far away as possible. 
FOR a long time we have suspected 
that animals are either, (a) malicious, 
or, (b) stupid. Ironically enough, the 
moment this theory took shape in our 
mind, evidence to prove it began accum- 
ulating in our files. Now we are in a 
position to offer our brief: 

Item: in Lyons, N.Y., a great dane 
watchdog belonging to Mrs. Emma 
Kitchen was stolen. 

Item: in Central America Mr. Marker 
P. Paloolian catches monkeys simply by 
cutting hollows in trees, which fill with 
sap, which ferments and which the 
monkeys promptly drink to excess, 
whereupon they fall to the ground in a 
stupor. 

Item: in Memphis, Tenn., Paul 
Schenk’s goats spent the night sliding 
down Paul Schenk’s new streamlined 
car. They ruined the finish. 

Item: in North Arlington, N_]J., 
Harry L. Galbarth adopted a fledgling 
sparrow. The baby bird saw an old rub- 
ber ball in the Galbarth home, and in- 
stantly approached it open-mouthed, 
expecting to be fed. Mr. Galbarth put 
some bread on the ball, and now the 
sparrow follows the ball confidingly 
around the house. 

This last fact clinches our case, prov- 
ing as it does that one animal, from 
another animal’s point of view, has the 
personality of an old rubber ball. The 
fact that this is also true of our more 
pompous statesmen in no way weakens 
our point. 

AN HISTORIAN has brought to our 

attention a sitdown strike of a cen- 
tury ago in Mooresville, Ind. Shifts of 
women sat in a notorious saloon and 
knitted until the despairing proprietor 
closed up the place. Another historian 
tells us that the feeling that the country 
is going to the dogs is an exceedingly _ 
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“These preliminary boys really hammer the hell 
“ out of each other, don’t they?” 





“So here's where you went? Well, I still 
want to see your driver's license 









“The parishioners gave him a new stained-glass window 
or his birthday, and he wanted a speed boat!” 
































“Mr. Von Zell will see you now!” 


ancient one. An Assyrian tablet of 2800 
B.C. translates as follows: “The earth is 
degenerating in these later days . . 
Bribery and corruption abound... 
Children no longer obey their parents.” 
ME. SOPHIE AROZONE of Pitts- 
burgh, formerly of Austria, has a 
plied for her citizenship papers. She did 
not want to wait any longer, she ex- 
plains, because she is now 105 years old. 
She will get ‘em when she is 107. 
METEOROLOGIST F, W. Brist, of 
Memphis, has discovered a new 
law of nature. The Fall price of corn is 
inversely proportional to the suffering of 
hayfever patients! The explanation, we 
are informed, is that a low price for corn 
means a bumper = And a bumper 
season for corn is also a bumper one 
for ragweed. 
MES. CORNELIUS DRESSELHUYS, 
New York socialite, thinks a lot of 
American water. When she went to 
London recently she took along thirty 
gallons of our best American water. Lest 
the W.C.T.U. make propagandic use of 
this item, we add that Mrs. Dresselhuys 
wanted the water to wash her hair in 
while abroad. 
IF A manufacturer of explosives offers 
you a job as his South American 
trouble-shooter, sneer at him. We have 
just been in conference with a man who 
flies up and down South and Central 
America planting dynamite from Tierra 
del Fuego to the Gulf. Sometimes they 
send him to the mines in Bolivia, which, 
as he describes it, is the kind of place 
Sanka keeps you from lying awake and 
thinking rh There are no roads and 
no conveniences in Bolivia, and none of 
the natives care. Hardly a city is less 
than 20,000 feet above the sea, so that 
your nose bleeds and your ears ring 
always in Bolivia. The altitude even 
affects the currency: you can buy a $200 
Leica for $45, but on the other hand it 
costs $40 to see an American movie. 
The facts that decided us finally 
against South America follow: our 


_ trouble-shooter got a wire from his boss, 


instructing him to buzz up to a distant 
mine in the jungle. “Seventeen days by 
mule,” he says, “and there weren't no 
mules.” 

Strolling around town our man found 
the offices of an airline. They told him 
they ran a plane into the district he 
wanted to reach, and would fly him up 
next morning, $25 round trip. 

When he reached the airport at five 
A.M., the rain was steaming down. He 
assumed the flight was off, but there he 
was wrong. The plane stood moist and 
rusty, warming up. It was a mare’s nest 
of loose wires and struts—you hardly 
could see between the wings—and it 
rattled and coughed in the rain. The 
other passengers were a woman and her 
14 children and a lone Panamanian. 

The two males hurried aboard to beat 
the children out of a seat. They found a 
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third man ahead of them, already 
strapped in, sitting rigid, expectant and 
rim. 
: The plane took off with an effort and 
wobbled away through the storm. Our 
man and his new friend talked in whis- 
ers; they had begun to suffer, from the 
Bost air and the stuffy cabin; and then 
they noticed the third man. 

He was taking it hard, exceedingly 
hard. “His face,” says our informant, 
who comes from Alabama, “‘was as yella’ 
as the ground side of a nickel water- 
melon.” 

Our man and his friend watched their 
silent companion the whole way, to take 
their minds off their troubles. It seemed 
he looked worse and worse, and swayed 
dizzily in his seat, but he never said a 
word; they began to lay bets, whether 
or not he would last. 

Well, the plane landed finally, splash- 
ing in the mud. The third man never 
budged, but two brisk attendants hurried 
in, a him, and laid him in a 
long pine box. They nailed the lid down 
and carried him away. 

“And we were betting he wouldn't 
last!” says our man, shaking his head in 
wonder. 

In case any of you are worried, our 
trouble-shooter doesn’t plan to spend 
his whole life shooting trouble. Some- 
day he’s going back to Alabama, he says, 
“where even the trees have cushions on 
em. 

However he admits he hasn’t met any 
old men, or even any middle-aged men, 
in just his line of business. 
PREPAREDNESS note: Nearing com. 

pletion is a large naval armory, mod- 
ern in every respect and dedicated to the 
memory of a great American—John Paul 
Jones. The location: Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana, “largest inland city of the United 
States not located on any navigable body 
of water.” 

Q(RDINARY methods of census-taking 

seem quite commonplace when com- 
pared to that used by J. Lyell Clarke, 
sanitary engineer for the Desplaines Val- 
ley mosquito abatement district, engaged 
in the interesting task of counting those 
pesky pests that sneak up and leave their 
trademark in exchange for a few red 
corpuscles. 

Each Friday night, with six assistants, 
he bares his arms and face for five min- 
utes and from the total number of 
bumps received by the entire crew esti- 
mates the number of mosquitos in the 
particular region visited. 

This probably is the only case on rec- 
ord where the Braille system has been 
adapted to such a purpose. 

TALLAHOMA, Tenn., a citizen 
who ordered a load of wood from 
farmer Hord Smith, was notified it 
couldn’t be delivered that day. Why? 
Because farmer Smith’s horse wasn’t 
working— it was celebrating its twenty- 
third birthday. 
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“He hasn't taken a lunch hour off since he got married.” 










THE HAPPY ROAD TO EXILE 


N 1913 I first met Louis Overland, at 
that time head of the then flourishing 
Lizard Motor Co. Barely an hour after 
he first laid eyes on me, Mr. Overland 
offered me $15,000 a week to come over 
and take charge of his Nut and Bolt 
Department. 

Well, the first day I walked into that 
Nut and Bolt Department I knew I 
wasn’t going to be satisfied. When I 
asked the foreman what they were doing 
with the nuts and bolts they made, he 
gave me an evasive answer. ‘Look here”, 
I said, “from now on we are going to 
run this thing on an open and above- 
board basis. I want a report of where 
every last one of those nuts and bolts are 
going on my desk before twelve o'clock.” 

By 11:30 I had that report. It said, 
“On automobiles.” In a way it was the 
harbinger of a new order. 

ONE day I walked into my office to 
find a Memo from Louie Overland 
on my desk: 

“You are producing seven point five 
five times as many nuts and bolts as we 
can use. Please slow down. The men 
have no place to stand.” 

I put on my hat and coat and before 
twelve I was in Louie’s office. ‘Louie’, 
I said, ‘I came over here with the under- 
standing that I was to have a free hand 
in Nuts and Bolts. Now you start this. 
Frankly, if you continue this carping, I 
will have to make other arrangements.” 
Louie immediately called up and told 
them to build a new factory and use the 


old one to store nuts and bolts in and 
we shook hands. 

I remember another occasion on which 
I had occasion to exchange words with 
Louie. Louie as usual was willing to 
listen to reason and the thing ended 
amicably. Louie complained that we were 
making nothing but 14” bolts and 14” 
nuts. I was in his office half an hour 
after I got the Memo. “Louie,” I said, 
tossing the Memo on his desk, “do you 
recall what I said when you told me I 
was making too many nuts and bolts?” 

“Yes, Wallace’, he replied, “I do, 
and I now believe you were right.” 

After that, I, Joe Pontiac, and Nat 
Flint organized the Doormouse Motor 
Co. We sold $33,000,000 of common 
stock. Joe offered me $59,000 a week, 
I offered Nat $48,000, and Nat offered 
Joe $47,990. We all accepted. We had 
a big brass sn mS in our office and a 
couple of nice looking secretaries. Every 
few weeks we would raise our salaries. 
We were all go-getters in those days. 

I remember once we were in confer- 
ence and Ernie LaSalle came in and 
offered me $1,500,000. I laughed in his 
face. 

Ernie was beset by one of those 
intricate problems that were the very 
lifeblood of the industry at that period. 
He and Bob Plymouth had organized 
the Bromoil Motor Corporation, capital- 
ized at $6,000,000,000 and set up what 
was generally allowed to be the finest 
plant in the industry. It was a three unit 




















“Two company cops were just knocked out—we want a gas 
that will affect only the strikers!” 


affair; Motor-chassis, Body, and As- 
sembly. 

He had a crackerjack bunch of engi- 
neers in that Motor plant, and those boys 
laid themselves out to surprise Mr. 
LaSalle. They scrapped the original mo- 
tor design and got out a motor that was 
without equal, regardless of price. 

The only trouble was that it was about 
a foot and a half too long for the body 
they were building at the Body plant, and 
after a few weeks the boys at the As- 
sembly plant began to get restless. Well, 
they argued back and forth for some time 
whether they should take it up with 
Motors or with Bodies, until somehow or 
other it got to Mr. LaSalle’s ear and he 
went over to see what was going on. 
Well sir, he said he nearly died laughing 
when he saw the five acres around the 
assembly plant piled fifteen feet high 
with motors, chassis, and bodies. Ernie 
always did have a sense of humor, and 
that was the thing you needed in the 
industry at that period. 

We jollied Ernie up some that after- 
noon, and by the time he went home he 
had practically forgotten his troubles. 
Business is business, but I never forgot 
to have a word of cheer for the man 
down on his luck. I always say, ‘Take 
the warm heart out of business, and what 
have you got?” 

I MAY as well confess right now that I 
gave Ernie that afternoon, absolutely 
gratis, the solution to his problem. ‘Look 
here, Ernie’, I said, ““Why don’t you 
shove those motors in the tonneau?” 
Well sir, he did just that. It made the 
back seat a trifle uncomfortable, espe- 
cially in warm weather, but from the 
engineering angle, it was a knockout. 
Bedient, Bodian, Brixton and Bangs 
put on a splendid campaign with the 
slogan, ‘Look for the Motor in the Back 
Seat.” Bromoil sold cars that year. 

They had quite a wrestle with the 
gearshift and transmission, but I heard 
that they saved $32,000 by doing it my 
way instead of scrapping the bodies and 
making new ones. This was actually con- 
firmed at the bankruptcy. I always felt 
that Ernie practically owed me _ that 
$1,500,000. 

Doormouse kept right on making 
money. After two years our first Door- 
mouse rolled off the production line. I 
saw right off that it was no good and we 
unanimously decided to drop the whole 
thing. Joe and Nat always lionel my 
lead. They knew they could count on me 
to make the right decision almost with- 
out thinking. 

My wife’s health not being of the best 
at this time, our doctors advised us to 
remove to Mexico. There we spent the 
next three years. But my mind kept re- 
turning to the automobile industry. It 
was the scene of my most pleasant mem- 
ories, and if for sentiment alone, I 
yearned to get back into harness. 

—H. A. Crooks. 


Judge 





CUCKOLD’S REVOLT 


I HAD been working for the Bain- 
bridges six months before I could 
make up my mind about Mr. Bainbridge. 
He was the weirdest man. The second 
day I was there he walked into the 
kitchen while I was getting breakfast, 
wearing nothing but an old pair of 
B.V.D.s that had definitely seen better 
days. I just stood there with my mouth 
open, probably looking very young and 
stupid. After all, I wasn’t used to seeing 
strange men in dishabille. But he just 
looked at me with a sort of far away ex- 
pression in those strange dark eyes of 
his, as if he didn’t quite see me. 

As time went on, I got so used to 
seeing him roaming about, like a sleep- 
walker in his underwear, that I thought 
nothing of it whatever. In a way it 
was nice because he was no trouble at all. 
He never snapped out of the fog except 
to psy the piano or make love to his 
wife. Those two things he managed 
with quite a good deal of abandon. He 
could knock off the most inspired swing 
tunes, all out of his own head, though I 
must say I could never reconcile the man 
with the talent. If he had gone in for 
the classics, yes. But for such an odd 
creature to know about jazz was some- 
thing I didn’t attempt to figure out. 

His passion for his wife was under- 
standable enough—it’s a sin for anyone 
to be as beautiful as she was—but I had 
no patience with it. Rather, it infuriated 
me because I grew to feel quite maternal 
toward him, and she did boot him around 
so. She had no abundance of brains, but 
with her sex appeal they would only have 
been an encumbrance anyway. She loved 
to surround herself with a male audience 
and then bowl them over en masse. The 
technique was always the same, but it 
never missed. It was like a game of 
tenpins played by an expert. 
NEARLY every night she asked a 

crowd of people over, and with the 
arrival of the first guest, Mrs. Bain- 
bridge’s charm would start reaching out 
for fodder. Single men, married men, 
divorced men; young, old, fat, lean, 
handsome, or ugly, there was no petty 
discrimination. I had to give her that. 
They were all her meat and how they 
loved it. Meanwhile the women of the 
patty stood by, helplessly watching the 
massacre, suffering and hating and en- 
tirely impotent. Lord knows why they 
came in the first place. 

Mr. Bainbridge never drank or joined 
in the general mélée, and no one paid 
much attention to him, which he appar- 
ently didn’t resent. He sat at the piano 
most of the time, caressing the ved cr 
and coaxing out the most startling 
thythms, all very pianissimo, sending 
shivers down my spine. I don’t know 
how they affected the others. And all 
the while his eyes, black and brooding, 
would be on his wife. Heaven knows 
what were his thoughts. 
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When the night was finally spent and 
the last guests had staggered homeward, 
Mrs. Bainbridge’s animation would col- 
lapse with a dull thud along with her 
spatkle and charm, and she'd shout at 
her husband, “For God's sake! Get away 
from that damn piano!”’ 

Then he'd go over to her and put his 
arms around her and say, convulsively, 
“Avis, I love you!” It was revolting to 
see anything as stark and naked as his 
passion for that trifling slut. But there 
it was. She'd stand there a moment, en- 
during him, and then shake him off and 
go up to bed, with him following dog- 
like at her heels. 

T was in April that Mrs. Bainbridge 

decided to go to New York for a week 
ostensibly to shop. But the fact that she 
had me pack all her best lingerie and 
most seductive clothes made me wonder 
a little, knowing her as I did. Besides 
she was too gay about everything, too 
eager, to be anticipating a mere shopping 
trip. It was no concern of mine, so I 
did as I was told and kept my mouth 
shut, though I was boiling inside. 

Mr. Bainbridge saw her off on a Tues- 
day and came home to his piano with 
such a beaten look that I cried a little in 
the kitchen. I have a very gentle disposi- 
tion and can’t bear to see anyone suffer 
like that. For a couple of days after that 
he went around in more of a daze than 
usual, mumbling to himself and not eat- 








ing much of anything. It was heart- 
rending. 

It was the third night after Mrs. Bain- 
bridge had gone that he came bursting 
into my room—lI no longer bothered to 
lock the door—raving like a lunatic. He 
gtabbed me by the shoulder and dug his 
fingers in so hard I screamed. 

“Julia,” he said, and his voice was so 
tight and harsh it frightened me half out 
of my wits, ‘I’m going to kill my wife!” 

He ran his tongue over the word “kill” 
as though he relished the sound of it 
more than anything else in the world. I 
grew cold all over but for the first time 
I really admired him. 

It was at that moment that I came to 
the definite conclusion that Mr. Bain- 
bridge had a tortured soul. I was glad 
he was going to do something about it. 

After declaring his murderous intent, 
he left the house to catch, so I supposed, 
the next train to New York to carry it 
out. Sleep wasn’t for me after that. I 
lay awake all night. 

WHEN he showed up for breakfast 
the next morning, I felt that I had 
been completely duped. 

“I thought you went to New York last 
night,” I said, and it was on the tip of 
my tongue to add, ‘To polish off Mrs. 
Bainbridge.” 

“New York?” he said, with that 
familiar vague look of his, ‘New York?” 

I was so disgusted that when his wife 
came back I gave notice and left. 

—MaArGarET DIAMOND. 





























“W hat a wonderful night! I spent forty bucks, got a ticket for 
speeding, smashed up my car and then she kissed me! Gosh!” 





OLD MR. STOEVER 


OY of the queerest things that ever 
happened to me was old Mr. 
Stoever. 

I met him shortly after I had drifted 
into the valley, years ago when I was 
little more than a kid. He lived about 
twenty miles south of where I had 
located a homestead, on the ranch of his 
granddaughter. 

The minute I saw old Mr. Stoever 
I liked him. A big, rawboned old fellow, 
about seventy five, still hale and hearty, 
with pink cheeks and a white, clean 
beard, and the kindest pale blue eyes in 
the world, usually a smile in them. A 
gentle spoken old fellow, quietly humor- 
ous, with a soft voice, a trace of Missouri 
still in it. 

I hadn't known him long before I 
discovered that he was not only gentle by 
nature, but had a carefully worked out 

hilosophy as well. He not only recoiled 
instinctively from violence and slaughter, 
but he knew why. He knew why because 
in his youth, circumstances had forced 
him to become an expert in violence and 
slaughter. He had been only eighteen 
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when the Civil War broke out, and pretty 
soon, there he was at the front. And 
afterwards he had been one of Sherman’s 
“‘bummers” on Sherman’s match to the 
sea, and when the Civil War ended, he 
had drifted West and had been a buffalo 
hunter, and a scout, and an Indian 
fighter. 
— "VE seen ‘em laying there scalped,” 
he would say reflectively. ‘Yes, sir, 
dozens of ’em. That kinda queer, dark 
patch on top of their heads!’” And then 
he would go into a discussion of how 
useless, most of the time, it was to kill 
men, or even animals. 

“T've got so,” he would say, with a 
deprecating like smile, “I kinda hate 
even to kill a fly. Them little fellers, I 
dessay, enjoys life in their own way.” 

He was the gentlest and kindest old 
man I ever met. 

I remember one day when he came u 
to see me, I was hunting ground perce 
with a .22 back of the corrals. Nowadays 
I don’t much like to kill things myself. 
I've shot too much big game. And like a 
lot of big game hunters, I’m sick of it. 


“That's my wife. She has a marvelous personality.” 


You have to be in pretty bad shape not to 
hit a thing when you have it between 
the sights of a modern precision rifle, and 
then down it goes with a crash... 
something you can’t make or put to- 
gether again. But I don’t like ground 

uitrels . . . et gophers; picket 
pins. They’re dirty, and destructive, and 
they’re cannibals. 

Mr. Stoever squatted on his left heel, 
cowboy fashion—he didn’t seem to have 
a stiff joint in him—and watched me. I 
hit a ground squirrel and broke its back, 
and the small thing screamed and when I 
went to give it the coup de grace, twisted 
up. covered with blood and knocked out 
of shape, and put its paws together, the 
way they do, and begged for life. 

Mr. Stoever didn’t like me for a 
long time afterwards. I could tell by 
his silence and the look in his eyes. 
"THERE was one story he told me at 

least five times. How, when he was 
with Sherman, he and five other troopers 
caught a young Confederate officer leav- 
ing his plantation at dawn after a secret 
visit to his wife. The young Confederate 
officer started to run and they shot him 
just as he was crossing a fence, and he 
hung there, his gold braid glittering in 
the sunrise. 

The third year I didn’t see much of 
Mr. Stoever, I was too busy on the ranch, 
and then, one August morning, when I 
was down country I rode over to his 
cabin. There was a small crowd there. 
The Sheriff, and a couple of deputies, 
and the doctor, and some neighbors, and 
Mr. Stoever’s granddaughter, wringing 
her hands and crying. Inside, Mr. 
Stoever, tied with ropes, was sitting 
sullen and silent. 

““What’s the matter?” I asked. 

“Why, he shot Will Bedford this 
morning.” 

“Shot him! Good God!” 

“Yes. Will dropped in to see him 
about a horse, and he come out a run- 
nin’, his hair on end, a rifle in his hand, 
and shot him. Will told us before he 


- died. He never knew what it was all 


about.” 

They put old Mr. Stoever in the 
asylum where he was very happy, no 
doubt, telling the other inmates and the 
guards about the Confederate officer and 
how useless it was. 

LITTLE while ago I saw a movie 
called, ‘They Gave Him A Gun’”’. It 
wasn’t a very good movie, but it had a 
good idea. The hero had been a boy of 
eighteen when he had enlisted for the 
last war. He had been taught bayonet 
drill . . you know, that final twist! like 
butter! . . and rifle fire, and then he had 
gone overseas, where he had killed so 
many men that it didn’t seem queer to 
him when he came back to keep on kill- 
ing them. ~~ 
I remembered all about old Mr. Stoever 
when I saw that movie. 
—STRUTHERS Burt. 


Judge 





SEE YOU IN THE FUNNY PAPERS 


HAVE just been to the doctor. 

First he took my family history. Not 
the exciting part about Aunt Agatha 
running off with the coal dealer, but 
just what the various members of my 
family had “a tendency to.” So I gave it 
all to him, including the fact that my 
father had a tendency to fly off the han- 
dle every time my mother mentioned 
going to a doctor. It wasn’t that he was 
a Christian Scientist. He just mistrusted 
lawyers and doctors. All lawyers were 
crooks, my father used to say, and he 
never had any respect for doctors be- 
cause their profession allowed them to 
take the clothes off strange women. 

Maybe I shouldn’t have told the doc- 
tor that, because he was pretty abrupt 
with me afterward. First he listened to 
my heart, and then he studied my blood 

ressure. Finally he looked at me and 
said, “We'll have to find a reason for 
that.” 

“For what?” I asked. 

His glance was steely. “Your heart is 
pounding along much faster than it 
should—and your blood pressure is too 
high for a man your age.” 

Then he took my pulse and blood 
pressure again, and this time they were 
worse, because I was scared silly. 

“Do you drink?” he said, bringing 
out a multigraphed questionnaire. 

“Very occasionally,” I said. 

After the line which read Does the 
Patient Use Alcohol he wrote “Yes.” 

“Look here,” I protested, ‘‘if an occa- 
sional drinker is ‘yes’ then I’m really a 
teetotaler.” 

He paid no attention. “Do you work 
hard?” 

‘I told him that the boss didn’t think 
so. The doctor shook his head sadly. 
“Well,” he mentioned in a determined 
voice, “we certainly have to find some 
reason for that heart.” He pursed his 
lips. Then suddenly: “I’ve got it! You 
read the Sunday comics to your child.” 

“That's right, but—” 

“You want to live to your normal 
expectancy, don’t you?” 

I had to admit it. 

“Well, then, lay off the funny pa- 
pers.” 

First I thought I'd got into the office 
of a psychiatrist by mistake. Then I be- 
oul maybe he was a nut, so I paid 
him in cash and fled. 

AS I walked home (very slowly) I 

muttered angrily to myself. ‘“You’ve 
been reading funny papers since you 
could spell out the words...” and 
then it occurred to me that the funny 
papers now weren't like the ones when 
I was young. There was Little Nemo 
and his dreams. There was a good deal 
of bouncing vases off Jeff's head, and 
considerable altercation between man 
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and wife. But, compared with the con- 
temporary comic characters, those earlier 
boys were mild. 

It's funny, but my kid has never 
asked me why they call them funnies. 
And that’s a break, because I couldn't 
tell him. Why, it’s nothing at all to 
have him come up to me of a Sunday 
morning and say, “Come on, Pop, let’s 
see whether Dewey the Dope got over 
his opium jag and put the finger on 
Dick Tracy.” 

Since they began advertising such 
products for kiddies as cigars and cig- 
arettes in the funny section the heroines 
of newsprint strips have grown increas- 
ingly comely. Time was when a female 
in a funny paper was as flat chested as 
I am. But now even Maggie has devel- 
oped, although I rather suspect her of 
wearing an uplift brassiere. I don’t 
blame Maggie, though, what with the 
competition she gets from gals like 
Toots, and the Dragon Lady, and Buck 


Rogers’ inamorata, Wilma. No fooling, 

a woman has to have plenty of this and 

that since sex appeal hit the kiddies’ 
age. 

HE most curious thing has happened 

since I wrote the above, on a Saturday 
evening. Today is Sunday and there has 
been a shooting next door. The little 
neighbor boy has explained it to us. 

“Papa wanted to read the funnies,” 
he said, ‘“‘and Mamma wanted to read 
them, too—so they had an argument 
about who was to read them to me. 
And Mamma shot Papa. But it wasn’t 
a fay gun. It was just Grandpa’s old 
army pistol.” 

But why would Mamma show such 
marked insistence, I asked myself. Then 
I recalled what the cake flour and lip- 
stick advertising had started in the Sun- 
day comics. I remembered invincible 
Flash Gordon, and that stalwart loin- 
cloth tragedian, Tarzan of the Apes. 

So now Papa lay in the hospital while 
they hunted a slug from Grandpa's army 
pistol. You bet your sweet life, I got a 
great little doctor! 

—NArD JONES. 


“Who shall I say is calling, sir?” 





THE SENATOR-AT-LARGE 


|e Senators said out loud, what they 
were thinking about as they sat at 
their desks in the Chamber of the 
United States Senate, one day’s page of 
the Congressional Record might possi- 
bly read like this: 

VICE PRESIDENT GARNER:— 
“Come on cattle, let’s put on our act. 
Let's see, what can I do today that'll 
look smart and make a headline? Coffee 
tasted funny this morning. I made F. 
D. R. President in '32. I’m doing all 
right. I like me.” 

BLACK, (D) Alabama:—‘Supreme 
Court Justice. Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court. On the Supreme Court. 
My collar doesn’t fit. Hope nothing 
happens to interfere.” 

BANKHEAD, (D) Alabama:—"I 
like it here. Nobody mad at me; keep 
‘em that way.” 

ASHURST, (D) Arizona:—'‘‘The 
golden sun slips from Heaven's grasp, 
blessing the mountain peaks with a rosy 
touch, and slips beyond the horizon. 
And so they buried Casar—let not the 
sacred sanctity of our Constitution, no, 
no, not sacred sanctity—there was a 
young lady from Tupelo; who climbed 
to the top of a cupola; she sat there in 
bliss, awaiting a kiss “7 

HAYDEN, (D) Arizona:—‘Hot in 
Phoenix; cool in here. Had fun when 
I was sheriff. Let ‘em roar.” 

CARAWAY, (D) Arkansas:—“Two 
tablespoonsful of baking soda. Maybe 
white at the cuffs would look all right.” 

JOHNSON, (R) California:—“Dog- 
gone ’em! Doggone ‘em!” 

McADOO, (D) California:—‘May- 
be I'll make it yet.” 

PEPPER, (D) Florida:—‘Here I am! 
Here I am! Whee!” 

BORAH, (R) Idaho:—‘Nuts!” 

LEWIS, (D)__Illinois:—‘Forsooth, 
‘tis a calm and peaceful place. I love 
it here. When the Press Gallery fills up 
a little more I'll talk about something.” 

VAN NUYS, (D) Indiana:—“Pop- 
pycock; poppycock. I'll come back.” 

CAPPER, (R) Kansas:—"‘Boy, could 
I write ‘em a story up in the Press Gal- 
lery. Like to be there again.” 

BARKLEY, (D) Kentucky:—"My 
gosh! What’ll I do now? No use blam- 
ing me for everything. Wonder whose 
secretary that was smiled at me in the 
hall this morning.” 

OVERTON, (D) _Louisiana:—“I 
could stand on my head and make a 
better speech than he’s making.” 

HALE, (R) Maine:—“Zzzzzzzzzzz.” 

TYDINGS, (D) Maryland:— 
“Stomach hurts; wonder. what it is. 
Think I’m going pretty well. Like to 
wear my medals here some day.” 

WALSH, (D) Massachusetts:— 
“Think I'll diet a little; not now, a little 
later. What's he talking about?” 

VANDENBERG, (R) Michigan:— 
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“T've got to learn to sneer a little better.” 

HARRISON, (D) Mississippi:— 
“Boy! I'm going to burn ‘em up about 
Thursday. Feel ornery.” 

CLARK, (D) Missouri:—"I really 
mean it. They can’t put it over; I won't 
let them.” 

PITTMAN, (D) Nevada:—“Guess 
I'll go down to the barber shop.” 

McCARRAN, (D) Nevada:—‘Hope 
nobody makes me mad today; I don’t 
want to get mad today.” 

COPELAND, (D) New York:— 
“How’m I doin’? How’m I doin’? 
Guess I'll walk over and whisper to 
McNary; the gallery can see the carna- 
tion then. How’m I doin’?” 

WAGNER, (D) New York:— 
“Wonder what would’ve happened if I 
had stayed in Germany?” 

REYNOLDS, (D) N. Carolina:— 
“Hotsy, totsy; nice blonde. Ought to 
sit down between dances more often. 
Feet hurt. Ooooooooch! Look at that 
honey in the gallery.” 

NYE, (R) N. Dakota:—“Like to 
write an editorial about me. Let’s see, 
I'd say “i 

DONAHEY, (D) Ohio:—‘Mustn’t 
forget to have my white shoes cleaned 
tonight.” 

McNARY, (R) Ore gon:—“Been 
here a long time. Nice not to be both. 
ered by patronage. Got to watch Gar- 


ner; slick fellow.” 

DAVIS, (R) Pennsylvania:—‘Ought 
to introduce a resolution; believe I will.” 

GUFFEY, (D) Pennsylvania:— 
“Nice in Mexico. Had a good time last 
night. Boy! Am I a big shot!” 

CONNALLY, (D) Texas:—"Like 
my hair long this way.” 

KING, (D) Utah:—‘Guess I'll walk 
around a little. Nice gallery.” 

AUSTIN, (R) Vermont:—"If Bark- 
ley tries to get away with that I'll slap 
his ears back.” 

GLASS, (D) Virginia:—‘‘They’re 
afraid of me; I'll keep ‘em that way. 
Don’t owe anybody anything.” 

BYRD, (D) Virginia:—‘Think we 
ag those apples too late. If I get to 

President I'll 5 

HOLT, (D) W. Virginia:— 
“Whew!” 

SCHWARTZ, (D) Wyoming:— 
“Wonder how thick the wood is over 
there. Wouldn't it be exciting if the 
chandelier fell. Looks like a recess; no, 
an adjournment. Don’t have to worry 
about re-election for another five years.” 

GARNER, (D) Texas:—‘Why 
doesn’t some fool move for a recess? 
King’s getting ready to splutter. Wish 
I had a pea-shooter. Don’t know what 
I'd do with it if I did have. Why 
doesn’t Barkley look up here so I can 
give him the old office? Think I'll let 
young Holt sit up here; do him good. 
Want to smoke; I’m gonna smoke.” 

—Harry NEWMAN. 


Madam Secretary Perkins 


N THE Cabinet in the Labor-chair 
Frances Perkins, bright and fair, 
Claps her hands and thinks it’s great 
When Unions start to agitate. 


Nigger-in-the-wood-pile, turkey-in-the-straw, 
Doggie-in-the-manger-labor law; 

If you close the mill and you knock off work 
You'll get the sympathy of Frances Perk. 


WEN the boys sit down and the wheels all stop 
Frances says to Harry Hop, 
“Serve ’em food as long as they stay 

And they'll keep on striking till the Judgment Day.” 


Fly-in.the-ointment, butter-on-the-floor, 

Who's that knocking at the big front door? 
Come in,” she says, “for the time is Now 

If you want to start trouble 1 will show you how.” 


EN the Government starts constructing ships, 
Frances opens rosy lips; 
“You can’t have steel, that’s a hard, hard fact, 
Because of the Walsh and the Healey act.” 


Doggie-in-the-manger, money-on-the-blink, 

You can’t build navies with paper and ink. 

The Admiral sighs and he roars, “Good grief! 
We'd better ale Frances Commander in Chief!” 


—WALLACE IRWIN. 


Judge 





GOD FORGIVE ME-— 


The Perfect Crime 


ACKER BURNS was the greatest 

detective who ever lived. Until a 

few months before his death he success- 

fully solved every case he undertook and 

brought to punishment every offender he 
sought. 

His skill, as I have intimated, was 
enormous—he served as the prototype 
of all the successful detectives in recent 
fiction. Naturally, because he was fault- 
less. He could walk into a room where 
a pretty woman—you remember his han- 
dling of the Dot King case?—had been 
killed and where the police couldn’t find 
a clue, and see the permanently fixed 
image of the woman’s murderer in her 
eye. Impossible, you say? Not at all. 
Who are you to tell me what was im- 
possible for Hacker Burns? 

Or if you don’t recall the Dot King 
case, then you certainly will remember 
the Elwell murder. Elwell, said Hacker 
Burns, had died,in the arms of a woman 
who having with pointed intention killed 
him with love, then carefully shot him. 
This was received with incredulity until 
Hacker Burns proved that the murderess, 
not only wishing to be revenged on EI- 
well, but also on another woman to 
whom he had been paying attentions, 
realized that only by leaving an overt 
wound on the carcass of the faithless fel- 
low could the second woman be made 
aware that somebody had given Elwell 
his. Death from love being poetic just- 
ice, the bullet hole was a coarse but nec- 
essary practicality. It was the ability to 
determine subtleties such as these that 
naturally gave Hacker Burns his reclame. 
[MAGINE the world’s surprise then, 

when in rapid succession a series of 
murders occurred in Hacker Burn’s own 
backyard, so to speak, Manhattan, which 
he was unable to solve. If the surprise 
of the world was great, think of the 
shock people thought it was to Hacker 
Burns himself. Such things seemed im- 
possible even to conceive, let alone hap- 
pen, but happen apparently it did. 

Hacker Burns couldn’t solve murders 
any more—at all events, he failed to 
solve the asphyxiation of the thirteen 
women of the women’s harmenica band; 
the brutal slaughter of Deleria Deleteria, 
the inventor of the clotted-blood red fin- 
gernail polish; the strangulation of Sisla 
Soss, the designer of the open-toe shoe 
for women; the emasculation (attended 
by death) of Polter Poltroon, the inno- 
vator of the flashlighting of celebrities 
in the town’s hot-spots; the disembowel- 
ment of Gullack Gool who designed the 
colored open-at-the-neck-laced-w i t h-a- 
shoestring sports shirt for Broadway 
sports; the gaffing of Thelma Thrush 
who brought to gaff the first 1900 Ib. 
tuna to have such a fate befall it at the 
hands of a woman and to set an example 
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to other foolish tuna; the pistolling of 
Trip Trifler, President of the Society of 
Script Writers for Radio Comedians— 
and many, many other murders concern- 
ing which you probably read in the 
papers at the time. 
EN Hacker Burns was himself 
found killed, after the sensation 
created by his sudden flop as a detective, 
people of course said that here at last was 
the perfect crime. Obviously, somebody 
who didn’t like Hacker Burns had first 
set about disgracing him and, having dis- 
gtaced him good and plenty, completed 
the job beautifully by finishing off Hack- 
er Burns himself. 

To be sure, that would have been per- 
fect enough, but what actually happened 
was lots more perfect. Would your 
ordinary murderer, nay, even your extra- 
ordinary murderer, have chosen with 
such exquisite selectivity the set of par- 
ticular victims indicated? Hardly! 

Let’s do Hacker Burns justice. In a 
career devoted to viewing murder from 


the inside, what more natural than that 
he should become convinced that there 
was a certain bad helter-skelterness about 
the thing. Not that the right people 
weren't murdered frequently enough, oh 
no, not that, but that there wasn’t enough 
unity about the business of murdering. 
Case had no connection with case, there 
wasn’t enough larger social consciousness 
in the thing. He resolved to set things 
aright himself. 

Now, will you be surprised when I 
tell you that it was Hacker Burns him- 
self who committed every one of that 
group of splendid killings mentioned? 
Knowing that they just had to be done, 
and done properly, do you think he 
would leave them to anyone else? Cer- 
tainly not. But unfortunately being a 
perfectionist, Hacker Burns had to come 
a cropper so soon as he realized that for 
every pest he wiped out two sprang up 
to take his place. Once gripped with 
fear that he could never catch up with his 
task, Hacker Burns was undone. Being 
human, despite everything, he had to 
have his moment of despondency, durin; 
which he committed suicide, God for- 
give me. 


—A. D. ROTHMAN. 


“Mr. Proctor to see you, sir!” 
























































RODEO NIGHT 


HE little town was filled with noise 

and color. All the streets were lined 
with automobiles. Horses, coming from 
the show, kicked up heavy dust into the 
faces of pedestrians. The rodeo was just 
over. The saloons were already filled, 
the roulette tables, crowded. 

— and I went into the Frontier 
Saloon run by a friend, Pat Dixon. He 
was there, looking a little fatter, his face 
shining with perspiration, and his hat on 
the back of his head. Still prominent on 
his ample stomach, was his Elk insignia. 

The air was thick and blue with 
smoke, but outside it had grown dark 
and cool. Jimmy and I went out for a 
breath of air and saw the first, faint stars. 
The air was cool and sweet and the acrid 
dust was settled. It was strange, the con- 
trast between the noise and lights of the 
town, and the quiet of the dark buttes. 
Back in the saloon again, Jimmy asked if 
I was going to the dance. “Sure,” I said. 

He left me for a moment, and a pleas- 
ant drunken boy came up and introduced 
himself. He was pleased when he found 
I was a Western girl, said he had a job 
with the CO ranch over the Hill, that he 
had been sent West by his parents after 
having been kicked out of Yale. 


His story was interrupted by an out- 
break on the part of Pat’s brother, 
George. George was drunk and kept 
saying that there was nothing he hated 
more than dudes and mormons. 

“Dudelets!” George snorted. ‘This 
was a fine country until the damn dude- 
lets got in. Dirty Mormon carrot-eaters!”’ 
Pat’s wife, Grace, a pretty, ladylike wom- 
an, was apologizing to everyone for 
George's behaviour and the horrid words 
he was using. 

Suddenly, I saw Grace standing on a 
chair. She was waving a beer bottle above 
George's head and yelling: 

“Well, if no lousy dumbbell is going 
to crown the ............. , I will!” 

There was a pause, and then all at 
once the fight seemed to be over. Every- 
one returned to their drinking and gam- 
bling as though there had never been the 
slightest disturbance anywhere. 

Jimmy and I set off to the dance hall 
about ten. This was called a night club 
by the new = oe but a plain dance 
hall it remained. 

While Jim was getting a ribbon to pin 
on his collar, proving he had paid his 
entrance dollar, I checked my coat. 
Ladies came in free. 
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PRA ENRIGHT 


“You know, Bill, you just can’t start ’em too early.” 









There was a crowd at the dance. The 
orchestra, the “Rocky Mountain Mis- 
chief-Makers,” made good music. 

Whenever we tired of ordinary danc- 
ing we would do a St. Louis or Idaho 
stomp, then lean out of the big windows 
and smoke and rest. 

Almost everyone had some trick of 
dancing, shagging and stomping, so com- 

lex that I’m sure it took years to learn. 

here were all kinds of costumes, rang- 
ing from Sears and Roebuck evening 
dresses to overalls. The dudes, girl and 
boy, were anxious to look like cowboys, 
so wore overalls and bright shirts. The 
Western men wore Pendleton pants or 
store clothes; the girls, dresses. 

In the pauses, the dancers promenad- 
ed, arm in arm, exuberant men letting 
out whoops just for the pleasure of mak- 
ing a noise. At the end of the dance, the 
men took their ladies to a seat, thanked 
them and left. There was no cutting in 
except among the dudes. It wasn’t un- 
derstood. 

Presently Jimmy asked: “How about 
going down to Pat’s for coffee and then 
home?” 

“Sure!” I said. “Let's go.” 

At the saloon, the crowd had thinned, 
but the music was still going. 

I noticed a large dude, quite drunk, at 
the bar. Next to him were two men who 
might have been Idaho sheepherders. 
Every time the dude lifted his drink, one 
of them would jog his elbow and spill a 
little liquor. Then both sheepherders 
would laugh. The dude would turn and 
give them a magnificent stare but said 
nothing. After about ten jogs, a lean, 
fierce-looking cowboy pushed through 
the crowd, said something to the two so 
that they turned around to look at him, 
and then, with no apparent effort, 
knocked them both out. After that he 
went off. The dude realized shortly that 
he was no longer being annoyed, and 
then he saw the two lying on the floor. 
He seemed immensely pleased, and, 
walking around them, began a kind of 
tribal chant of victory. 

“You see what happens to people I 
don’t like! Nobody ae get feeah with 
me! Next time you won't pick on a man 
like me.” 

“It’s three-thirty,” said Jimmy. 

“My Lord,” I said. ‘We won't get 
home till breakfast time.” 

We had coffee with hamburgers, on- 
ions and all, then got into the car and 
started off. 

I had on a heavy coat, scarf, and 
gloves, but I was bitter cold. I gave Jim 
one of my gloves, as his driving hand was 
icy. He tucked the other under my 
shoulder. The sun was coming up when 
we hit the flats. You could see the tops 
of the mountains, rising from the mist. 
They were covered with new snow, that 
turned a just before the sun really 
appeared. 

“And this is August,” said Jimmy. 

—JULIA BLEECKER. 


Judge 









E day Senator Hiram A. Bascalla- 
wee was taken to task by the secre- 
tary who wrote his speeches for him on 
a noiseless electrically-powered type- 


writer purchased with the taxpayer's 
money. The secretary was a man named 
Mallwell. 


“Senator,” said Mallwell, ‘your de- 
livery is lousy. Yesterday I sat in the 
gallery and actually squirmed while you 
read that little piece of mine in which 
Senator Pavinnie was called an unmiti- 
gated liar in parliamentary language.” 

“Yeah?” said Senator Bascallawee. 

“Yes,” said Mallwell. “You didn’t put 
it over, you butchered it. You just mum- 
bled and gestured vaguely with one 
hand as though stifling a yawn.” 

“I was stifling a yawn,” said Senator 
Bascallawee. “Out late the night before, 
felt like hell.” 

“I'm getting mighty tired of it,” said 
Mallwell. “Mighty tired of slaving over 
material, and then watching you bungle 
it in delivery.” 

“Think you could do any better?” 
asked Senator Bascallawee. 

“Think 1 could!” Mallwell laughed a 
harsh laugh. 

“It’s Okay with me,” said Senator 
Bascallawee. 

HOST-SENATOR Mallwell’s maid- 
en appearance, delivering for Sen- 
ator Bascallawee a speech he had written 
for Senator Bascallawee, was hardly as 
sensational as an event destined to have 
such consequences should rightly be. But 
it was successful; the force and clarity 
with which the young man spoke created 
a most favorable impression, many of his 
hearers were enthusiastic and all were 
pleased. The only unfavorable reaction 
was that of Senator Bascallawee himself; 
he felt like hell, having been out late the 
night before, and was taking a nap in the 
cloakroom. When the applause following 
Mallwell’s oratory aroused him, he was 
unable to doze off again. 

But thereafter, the substitution became 
a fixture. Senator Bascallawee liked the 
arrangement, and Mallwell, permitted to 
speak his own pieces as he knew they 
should be spoken, functioned with great 
content. As for the other Senators, many 
sneers, much moral indignation, and con- 
siderable ribald laughter could not long 
conceal their envy of Bascallawee’s new 
and care-free life. That most of them 
were waiting with furtive eagerness for 
someone else to be first in following his 
lead was the only thing that kept the 
stampede from being immediate. But 
once started, it was a stampede. The last 
appearance of a quorum of elected, in- 
stead of ghost, Senators was on a day 
three months after Mallwell’s initial per- 
formance for Senator Bascallawee. The 
occasion was otherwise memorable for 
a bill rushed through (Nay votes, fif- 
teen) to appropriate $75,000 for the 
construction of a cloakroom annex; the 
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THE MATERIALIZATION 


same to have adequate facilities for pool, 
billiards, bridge, and poker dice, as well 
as a four-lane bowling alley. 

Reacting to these developments in 
Washington, the nation produced a few 
screams of anguish, several reflections on 
Progress, more reflections on Senators, 
numerous giggles, and a gréat many 
yawns. 

But there was no upsurge of mass in- 
dignation, no castigating voice was raised 
loud and firm and clear; in short, there 
were no reverberations of sufficient 
strength to affect the practice of using 
ghost-legislators. Nothing happened to 
destroy the conviction of the Senators 
that they had found a device that elimi- 
nated much of the inconvenience of rep- 
resenting the people, and had been 
chumps for not thinking of it before. 

But events that came with the ap- 
proach of the next election involved 
more than a little misunderstanding. 
They involved deceit, treachery, and the 
double-cross. They involved a large num- 
ber of well-paying offices, and they bru- 
tally smashed the Utopian arrangement 
in the Senate. It was a shock to the trust- 
ing Senators and, as many of them said, 
completely destroyed their faith in hu- 


man nature, when every ghost, of those 
up for reelection that year, announced his 
candidacy for the office he had been fill- 
ing in a spiritual capacity. The campaign, 
and a very nasty campaign it was, re- 
sulted in almost a clean sweep for the 
bright, clear-eyed, and ambitious young 
ghost-legislators. 
(= day Senator Edward J. Mallwell 
was taken to task by the secretary 
who composed his speeches for him on a 
noiseless electrically-powered typewriter 
purchased with the taxpayer’s money. 
The secretary was a man named Murga- 
troyd. 

“Senator,” said Murgatroyd, “your de- 
livery is lousy. I work like a slave pro- 
ducing first-class stuff for you and it 
breaks my heart when you just laze 
through it on the floor. Sometimes you 
even leave out the best parts. It’s mighty 
discouraging.” 

“Yeah?” yawned Senator Mallwell, 
who had been out late the night before 
and felt like hell. ““Well, Hi, if you don’t 
like the way I read your pieces, why don’t 
you read them yourself?” 

“May I, really?” asked Murgatroyd 
eagerly. 

“Sure,” said Senator Mallwell. ‘It’s 
Okay by me.” 

—RICHARD ADAMSON. 





“Stop for a minute. The people we sublet the apartment from 
are back.” 





JUDGE ON THE BENCH 


Met present-day problems have a 
common origin; they stem from 
the great alteration under way in the eco- 
nomic organization of our times. The 
whole world is in a ferment. Everywhere 
man has new problems, expects new se- 
curities, demands new safeguards from 
society. This has put Government on the 
march from one performing merely min- 
isterial duties to one undertaking the per- 
formance of real functions. And yet, 
while we demand it, we resent the re- 
sponse of the Government to the de- 
mand. 

One main difficulty is that we are often 
laggard in perceiving that conditions 
have already altered. Bernard Shaw said 
not long ago that the world is chiefly 
suffering ‘because the public has a ter- 
rible time-lag."" A thing happens, but 
man either does not see it or refuses to 
see it until twenty years—or two cen- 


turies—thereafter. He insists that one 
of the great duties of the day is to “make 
people understand that the world is con- 
tinually changing and that it is no use 
trading on ideas obsolete before you were 
born.” 

Particularly is that true of us here in 
the United States. A century and a half 
ago west of the Alleghenies was the 
abode of the Indian. Only a few dec- 
ades later, the frontier, civilization’s 
rough cutting edge, crept out there. To- 
day, throughout the nation, the frontier 
of fact has departed but the frontier of 
mind and feeling lingers on. All our 
thinking is conditioned by the remnants 
and inheritances of this frontier mind, 
which dims our observing eye and fogs 
our reflecting mind. 

That is why so many of us still think 
of Government as a policeman to be 
shunned, rather than as a friend to afford 
us essential securities. Some of us still 
think of ourselves as living in an age of 
laissez faire, although that has gone with 
the wind. Many still think of property 
as the small unit of farm, home or shop, 
in which the owner personally uses and is 
personally responsible for the use of his 
property. When we do so, we forget 
that the giant corporation, with its sev- 
eral hundred thousand stockholders, has 
effected for some property a thorough 
divorce between ownership and responsi- 
bility. 

Some still talk of the law of supply 
and demand as though it were as im- 
mutable a mathematical principle as that 
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which Isaac Newton discovered when an 
apple fell on his head. Of course many 
doubt the existence of any such economic 
predestination. We know that this so- 
called law is being constantly interfered 
with and set aside by tariffs, Interstate 
Commerce Commissions, Federal Re- 
serve Banks, and the like. A few even 
defend, palliate or excuse the depression 
as a natural and inevitable phase of the 
economic cycle. All of which makes it 
difficult for us to realize that perhaps de- 
pressions are man-made and can be man- 
corrected. 

Thus one of the really greatest tasks 
before the coming generation is to catch 
up in our thinking; realize that the fron- 
tier of today is social and not physical. 

Our essential political philosophy re- 
mains that of a private property democra- 
cy. The people of this nation believe in 
individual ownership and in the owner's 
responsibility for the proper employment 
of his property, as well as his right to 
enjoy it. They likewise respect the profit 
motive, as among the main incentives for 
individual initiative and enterprise. We 
are now, as we were, a capitalistic demo- 
cracy. 

Such sentiments were very prevalent in 
the lush years of the "Twenties. But it is 
important to note that they were not 
ground into nothingness by the depres- 
sion. They remain today, chastened some- 
what and purified of their dress, but still 
the significant landmarks of our econom- 
ic emotions. 

Nowadays one hears a great deal about 
the menace of Communism, the menace 


of Fascism as immediate present dangers 
to our country. These are mere bogey 
men. 

Since the depression began, it has been 
interesting to acquaint oneself with the 
temper of the unemployed, the emotional 
attitudes of men on strike, the general 
philosophy and hope of the masses of 
the people, particularly of the deeply 
under-privileged. One generally finds 
that what they want is not to change the 
foundations of the system; rather, it is to 
secure a little better share of the rewards 
of the present set-up. To put it in a 
sentence, they do not want to change 
apple pie for spinach; they merely ask a 
little larger slice of the same sort of apple 
pie that mother used to make. 

This is basic to our situation. The 
remedies which secure a real public fol- 
lowing in this country are still middle of 


the road remedies; no extremist revolu- 
tionary fringe commands any substan. 
tial following here. We still look with 
almost equal abhorrence on Communism 
and Fascism, and choose instead to effect 
our changes through our own consent, 
and are determined to participate in 
working them out. 

Those to whose lot falls this job of 
catching up with the times must reor- 
ganize and strengthen the foundations of 
American capitalism so that it can have, 
and can deserve, a great success. They 
must save the structure by making it the 
real servant of society. They must help 
the people broaden their concept of the 
great moving incentives for exertion: 
make them know that there are other 
rewards quite as worthy and as satisfying 
as the quest of money which moth and 
dust doth corrupt and thieves break in 
and steal. They must proclaim, and 
illustrate by their own lives, the attrac- 
tiveness of useful public service, socially- 
minded professional endeavors, the guar- 
dianship of science, the creation of 
self-expressing culture and art. They 
have the opportunity as well as the ob- 
ligation to demonstrate that the reward 
of prestige as a result of service to others, 
the quest of power to be employed for 
social benefit, are motives of human ef- 
fort quite on a par with the struggle for 
income and wealth. 

And they will also be confronted by 
another task, that of quieting the fear of 
the heart of nearly every human being in 
the world today; the fear of insecurity. 
In the last decade the world has had 
welling up these vast dangers to the in- 
dividual and to the group. Nearly every 
man has lain awake at night wonderiny 
what he will do if he loses his job. He 
has had gnawing fears of sickness with- 
out means. He has before him the spec- 
tre of a poverty-stricken old age, depend- 
ent on the cold crumb of grudging 
charity. And he has the anguished 
apprehension of being thrust into a 
marching army, to become a needless 
sacrifice to a stupid war. 

These fears are real. They represent 
the cry of distress of the world. It is the 
task of the new generation to find the 
way to provide effective securities to re- 
lieve those fears. 





Could there be a more demanding 
challenge, or a more splendid job? 

Such tasks ahead, such opportunities 
for really fundamental service, make our 
United States a fascinating place to live, 
and the present a fascinating time. The 
youth looking out upon America in 1937 
should deem itself singularly fortunate. 


Judge 
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RADIO—And What to Do About it 


The Show Must Go on 


N interne—one of those fellows who 
can’t take money—emphatically in- 
formed us that, what with so many in- 
disposed broadcasters insisting that noth- 
ing be permitted to interefere with their 
broadcasts (thus putting themselves in 
the mail carriers’ class as public servants 
and heroes) and broadcasting from their 
hospital beds, the places were getting to 
resemble studios more than hospitals. 
But, the show must go on, even if the 
broadcaster has to give his performance 
while coming out of the ether. Thus he 
can kill two birds with one stone by 
coming out of the ether and going out 
over the ether at one and the same time. 
And this is the radio which, in its in- 
fancy, was supposed to be for the bene- 
fit of the bedridden, those unhappily 
hospitalized who could not get out and 
enjoy the pleasures of those in full life, 
health and strength. Now they are com- 
plaining, these persons on their backs, 
that the broadcasting annoys them, not 
as it comes through the receiving set, but 
as it emanates from the hospital (stu- 
dio). While a tonsillectomy or an +" 
eration for appendicitis is hardly fit 
subject matter for even radio entertain. 
ment and the microphone does not be- 
long in the sickroom along with the 
thermometer, ice bag, hot water bottle 
and bedpan, anything is still good for a 
stunt a the broadcasting series must be 
sustained. It’s the old tradition of the 
trouper; the show must go on; only there 
is the novelty of having his dying gasp 
broadcast. 

The whole thing sets a bad precedent. 
The same rules that apply to Civil Serv- 
ice employees should be made to apply 
to broadcasters: they should have to pass 
a physical exam. Otherwise we shall 
some day read items like this: 

Receiving Hospital. Tuesday: 

Johnathan (Gabby) Weaselwords, 
celebrated cross country commentator 
and conversationalist, was severely beat- 
en in the studios of Station WHY by an 
irate listener who forced his way in, over- 
powering the broadcaster's constant body- 
guard, and left the speaker for dead. The 
broadcast was heard by the listeners of 
the ninety-seven stations of the broad- 
casting system, many of whom started 
telephoning and writing in that they 
were enjoying the program. There was 
little interruption. Studio attendants 
rushed to the announcer’s aid and re- 
vived him by holding first a glass of 
water and then a microphone to his lips. 
“The show must go on,” he said, wittily, 
as he continued his discourse. Arrange- 
ments were made to have the microphone 
held over the stretcher as he was carried 
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out, as his broadcast still had forty min- 
utes to go when he was so savagely at- 
tacked. 

Advance agents hurried to the hos- 
pital to arrange for the broadcast from 
his hospital cot when he arrived there. 
Thus hardly a moment was lost and the 
entire program came off without a hitch. 
The series will be continued at the regu- 
lar time from the hospital. Thus, a 
great tradition is ple on. None of 


Weaselwords’ important talk was omit- 
ted and listeners as far away as Siam re- 
rted that they caught every word of 
is really charming discourse on the life 
of the penguin, a walk he took over the 
Brooklyn Bridge in 1906, his pet poodle, 
literature and art and other topics of 
moment. 

A milestone in commercial broadcast- 
ing has been passed. Heretofore it has 
been only the listeners who have suf- 
fered. But, in this instance, the com- 
mentator was the one in pain. Maybe 
there is such a thing as poetic justice 
after all. 

—R. C. O'BRIEN. 


Is Radio Slowly But Surely Killing Us All? 


| apron once in awhile some prom. 
inent native medico who likes to 
think he is a step ahead, or some bearded 
specialist from Vienna who knows darn 
well he is a step ahead, comes forward 
with the assertion that radio waves are 
causing some of our most highly respect- 
ed diseases. 

I used to make a noise like Donald 
Duck upon being confronted with this 
theory—but no more. Certain events 
have taken all the Donald Duck out of 
me. 

Awhile back I began to have occasion- 
al dizzy spells, accompanied by nausea 
and spots before the eyes. At first I 
merely took a few of my favorite pills 
and thought little about it. 

After a bit, however, I began to notice 
that the spells occurred regularly every 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday night at 
9:45, and always lasted about ten min. 
utes. 

This puzzled me, but I still didn’t 
think much about it. I make it a rule 
never to think much about anything un- 
til I absolutely have to. It wasn’t until 
we went on Daylight Saving Time that 
I began to think not only much but a 
great deal about it. 
on Daylight Saving Time, so help me, 
my dizzy spells went on Daylight Sav- 
ing Time, too. 

After a few dizzy spells on D.S.T., I 
went to see my doctor. 

When I had explained about the 
spells, he picked up a last evening's pa- 
per without a word and began looking 
through it. Presently he found the page 
he wanted and ran his eyes up and down 
it for a moment. 

“Um-hum,” he said at last. “Just as 
Ithought. That's the time Snowball and 
Eightball, the new blackface team, come 
on the air.” 

“Snowball and Eightball? I’ve never 
heard them,” I said. 

Doc eyed me enviously. 

“I have. They're the worst blackface 
team that ever blackened God's good air. 
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In fact they’re absolute bottom.” 

“Worse than So-and-So, Such-and- 
Such, and He-and-Him?” I asked in- 
credulously, naming off three other 
blackface teams which will probably 
come to your mind and make you wince. 

“Yes, even worse than them.” 

“Think what you're saying!” 

“Iam. And they are.” 

“And you say they’re on each M., W. 
and—and—” 

“—and F.,” 
nodding. 

I turned this over slowly in my mind; 
about 3 R.P.M., I gave it, allowing plen- 
ty of time for everything to sink in. 

“But,” I said finally, ‘““what have they 
to do with my dizzy spells and nausea? 
I don’t listen to them.” 

“You don’t have to. Radio waves do 
their work anyway, in this case.” 

“Radio waves?” 

“Exactly. The radio waves set up by 
their program are little short of poison- 
ous, and in your run-down condition—” 
he didn’t have to look me over; I always 
am, ‘“—they’re simply too much for 
you.” 

I shuddered and buried my head in my 
hands. 

“However, don’t worry,” he said 
quickly. “I can fix you up.” 

And, praise Hippocrates, he did. I'm 
wearing some sort of filter business now 
—a sort of chest-protectorish looking 
thing; I don’t quite understand it, but 
I know it certainly does the business. I 
haven't had a spell since I put it on. 
9:45 P.M., M’s., W’s., and F’s., finds me 
with untroubled brow. It is wonderful 
what science can do these days, in the 
way of combating science. 

My doctor tells me I was lucky, 
though: I caught it in time. There are 
lots of other poor devils, he says, who are 
going around in total ignorance of what 
it is that is undermining their constitu- 
tions, and one of these days, he says, they 
are going to start dropping like flies. 

—ScoTt CorBeETT. 


Doc finished for me, 
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THE THEATER GOES ON TOUR 


Te is plenty of good news for 
theater lovers the length and 
breadth of the land this season. For the 
hit managers have rediscovered the road. 
After some tentative excursions the past 
few seasons, and the triumphant pio- 
neering of such first raters as Katharine 
Cornell and Alla Nazimova, the man- 
agers are convinced that there are vast 
audiences ready to patronize good plays 
with good casts outside New York. And 
these audiences will be rewarded this 
season with the best stage fare that has 
sallied out into the country since legiti- 
mate theaters were hit with the cinema 
blight, and theaters were deserted for 
movie palaces, or were refitted into 
screen projectors. 

Many cities will be able to satisfy 
their hunger for flesh and blood theater 
this season, and will see original New 
York casts and stars, in many cases; and 
road companies of hit shows still run- 
ning in New York, in others. It’s the 
most encouraging sign of the vitality of 
the theater today. And the reason is not 
hard to find. It is compounded of the 
fact that last season was the most suc- 
cessful in years, and hits were so widely 
hailed the demand for them outside be- 
came a clamor; and the fact that astute 
managers saw the pioneering of Cornell 
and Nazimova so well received, they 
were encouraged to go out and get some 
of the money for themselves. 

Perhaps the most extensive tour of the 
season, and certainly one of the most 
alluring for out of town theater goers, 
will be the visit of Helen Hayes in 
“Queen Victoria.’” Miss Hayes’ tour con- 
templates playing for forty weeks in the 
course of which she will visit 39 Amer- 
ican cities, from Boston to Los Angeles, 
from Minneapolis to New Orleans. It is 
a personal triumph of character delinea- 
tion for the beloved star and her tour 
should be the outstanding event outside 
New York this season. 

Gilbert Miller, who produced “Vic- 
toria Regina,” will have a second hit on 
the road. “Tovarich,” the delightful 
comedy adapted by Robert Sherwood, 
will go out probably with two com- 
panies. The company with Marta Abba 
and John Halliday, featured in the New 
York production, gave the most dis- 
tinguished comedy performance of a 
highly successful season last year. 

Competing closely for the most am- 
bitious tour, will be Maurice Evans in 
his “‘Richard Second.” His is the most 
outstanding Shakespearean success of 
modern times. His run of Richard in 
New York was longer than any recorded 
before, longer even than the legendary 
Edwin Booth’s. He plans to reopen in 
New York, and then to go on an ex- 
tensive tour. Besides showing Richard, 
he plans to try out nine other plays, 
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mostly Shakespearean, and all classical. 

The most controversial play of the 
past season, still running strong, is Clare 
Boothe’s “The Women.” Max Gordon 
expects to keep the original company in 
New York well into next spring. He 
plans to start a road company in Chicago 
in late September, which will tour the 
country as soon as its Chicago run is 
over. This is the play of all women 
characters that shows them as no man 
could have shown them, in all their 
vituperative, voluptuary, vagaries. One 
curses or sings paeons of praise for this 
daring mirror of a certain type of 
womankind today, and no one can see it 
without being moved violently by it. 

George Abbott is doing his bit to 
convulse the country with mirth, as he 
has been convulsing New York this past 
season. His newest road enterprise is the 
road program for ‘Room Service,” that 
delirious farce about show business that 
is pacing the laugh makers on Broad- 
way. The first road company opened in 
Detroit before a hop to the coast. The 
second just opened in Philadelphia and 
will tour the east. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Abbott is giving heed to his second 
comedy hit, “Brother Rat,” and is 
readying a third company for the South- 
land of this refreshing farce of life at a 
military school. 

The Shuberts will send their two 
musical hits on the road. “The Show is 
On” has only been seen outside New 
York in Boston, Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh. It will play a large list of cities 
now. “The Ziegfeld Follies of 1937” 
has been seen in all the larger cities in 
the east, as far as Chicago, but its tour 
will be a wide one, as it will mop up the 
rest of the country. The tours for both 
these Shubert musicals are projected 









until spring. Only casting difficulties are 
in the way of a start for each. 

Back from a tour that took them from 
coast to coast, Lynn Fontaine and Alfred 
Lunt, who played “Idiot's Delight” 
across the country while they rehearsed 
“Amphitryon 38” will reverse the usual 
order and come to New York with their 
latest presentation under the Theater 
Guild banner. They started a vogue of 
Coast previews, by opening their Am- 
phitryon in San Francisco and showing 
to the movie colony in Los Angeles, be- 
fore bringing it into New York for the 
Broadway opening. 

However, the first play of the Guild 
season in New York will be Ben Hecht’s 
“To Quito and Back,” with Sylvia Sidney 
and Leslie Banks as the leading players. 
This is the Theater Guild’s twentieth 
subscription season and it is extending 
itself to make the anniversary a notable 
one. 

The success of John Gielgud in ““Ham- 
let,” Maurice Evans in ‘Richard Second” 
and Orson Welles in “Dr. Faustus” has 
turned managers’ attention back to 
Shakespeare and his contemporaries, 
with the result that New York will see 
a most determined drive on the classics. 

Sam Harris and George M. Cohan 
will be together again, with Mr. Harris 
presenting Mr. Cohan in George Kauf- 
man’s new political satire, most recently 
titled, “I'd Rather Be Right.” 

Maxwell Anderson’s new play, “The 
Star-Wagon” will be Guthrie Mc- 
Clintic’s first offering, with Burgess 
Meredith. 

George Abbott’s first new offering 
will be “Home Sweet Harlem”, a play 
about Negro life, by Bernie Angus. 

Gilbert Miller will present a new Eng- 
lish comedy, “French Without Tears” by 
Terence Rattigan, a big London hit. 

A more than usually ambitious pro- 
gram is planned by the Shuberts for 
their New York season. They will start 
with two musicals. Ed Wynn will be 
seen in a new musical, “Hooray for 
What!” opening in Philadelphia October 
4. Conceived by E. Y. Harburg, and 
written in collaboration with Howard 
Lindsey and Russell Crouse with music 
by Harold Arlen, this is destined for the 
Winter Garden. The new musical 
comedy by Howard Dietz and Arthur 
Schwartz, “Between the Devil” will open 
in Boston also on October 4 and it is 
hoped will come to New York within a 
week. It stars Jack Buchanan, Evelyn 
Laye and Adele Dixon, the latter making 
her first American appearance. 

The new season opens with the Amer- 
ican musical romance, “Virginia” by 
Laurence Stallings and Owen Davis, 
with songs by Arthur Schwartz and lyrics 
by Albert Stillman. This will be the new 
Center theater spectacle. John D. Rocke- 
feller’s contribution to things theatrical 
at his Radio City house. 

—M. F. B. 
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GOOD READING 


| geqene JOHN ERSKINE has done 
it again. He has delved into his- 
tory once more, and come out with a 
sparkling, racy tale. ‘The Brief Hour of 
Francois Villon” is all too brief, and its 
365 pages seem to fly, so engrossing is 
the telling. 

Perhaps because Villon is a secret fav- 
orite of Erskine’s, or because the author 
knows and loves the France of the fif- 
teenth century so well, he is more sympa- 
thetic than usual with those he has 
selected to pillory, and here all but en- 
shrines. The bite and satire of his earlier 
works are reserved for lesser characters, 
and Villon emerges a finer and more lov- 
able fellow than one remembered him, 
though all his faults are there. 

One thing that does not emerge—and 
that is true of most biographies of literary 
people—the poet that was the greatest of 
his age in France is buried under the 
loves and escapades of the man Villon. 
True, there are free translations of his 
verses before each chapter, but Erskine 
reveals only one contemporary who 
seems to recognize Villon’s genius, and 
gives us an eye witness picture, not a his- 
torical view. The result is an exciting 
adventure story of a fascinating lover and 
tuffan, and a most entertaining book. 
(Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50). 

TN “Jill Somerset’’ that fine English 
novelist, Alex Waugh, described how 
three children in one family became re- 
spectively a Fascist, a Communist, and a 
tolerant Liberal. Now another English 
novelist, Ruth Adams, in a brilliant first 
novel “War on Saturday Week’ does 
this and more. She shows the beginning 
of the next war, the tragic results of fear 
and martial law, and—most poignant of 
all—the inevitable kicking about the 
Liberal suffers from both Communists 
and Fascists. Her story is written so 
convincingly, with such gentle irony that 
its publishers are justified in calling it 
the English “It Can’t Happen Here.” 
(Lippincott. $2.50). 
D® you know that Syphilis kills every 
year more Americans than were 
killed in the Great War? That one out of 
every ten adults suffers from it? That 
fifty percent of its victims have acquired 
it-innocently? That eighteen percent of 
those on relief are in a stage of syphilis? 
Dr. Thomas Parran, the Surgeon General 
of the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, has written ‘Shadow on the Land” 
as part of the government's campaign to 
stamp out this rp It is a book every 
American should read. It is shocking to 
compare the rarity of this disease in the 
Scandinavian countries, where education 
and candor have all but stamped it out, 
with its prevalence here where until re- 
cently the disease was unmentionable and 
ignorance multiplied its horrors. (Reynal 
and Hitchcock. $2.50). 
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HE most fabulous figure in the mov- 
ing picture industry emerges from 
“The Great Goldwyn,” Alva Johnston’s 
brief biographical sketch of Samuel 
Goldwyn. A boy who left home to be on 
his own at 13, whose only schooling is a 
term at night school, who made his mark 
as a glove salesman and was on the point 
of going into gloves himself, when he 
was interested in pictures, Goldwyn early 
saw the possibilities which led to his 
pioneering at the very beginning of his 
picture career. He is still pioneering, 
still striving for quality with an artistic 
sense which he has developed amazingly. 
The book is delightful for its fund of 
Goldwyn stories, real and tacked on, 
which have grown into legend because of 
the producer's unconscious witticisms. It 
is rich in the details of the rages with 
which Goldwyn smashed his way again 
and again to the top. It is nearly unbeliev- 
able that such a man could have reached 
such eminence. It is entertainment on the 
grand scale. (Random House. $1.50). 
RICHARD HALLIBURTON outdoes 
Ripley in his ‘Book of Marvels,” 
written for children, but so intensely in- 
teresting that adults both with young 
and grown up minds will devour. Instead 
of the original seven wonders of the 
world, Halliburton presents thirty, and 
these all in the Occident. Which means, 
that one day he will choose perhaps an- 
other thirty wonders in the Orient. 

Only an inveterate traveler could have 
written this book, only one who has 
seen and relished them all, could write 
with the sense of personal joy which Hal- 
liburton brings to each marvel. He makes 
one share his thrills. He has found hun- 
dreds of interesting stories to make each 
marvel seem freshly discovered and alive. 
(Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50). 

IF one actually got away to that desert 
island with the beloved would it be 
as joyous as one has imagined it? Eliza- 


beth Etnier and her husband, a talented 


young painter, found an island in Maine 
which brought happiness beyond their 
dreams. ‘‘On Gilbert Head” is Mrs. Et- 
nier’s journal of their precious days there. 
It is written with the unselfconscious 
gusto of an eager and observant person- 
ality. (Little, Brown. $2.50). 
os OMEN Also Dream,” by Ethel 

Mannin is feminist propaganda. 
It makes use of woman’s problem of in- 
tegrating her biological heritage with her 
dreaming self. The heroine, who looks 
like Amelia Earhart, seeks escape from 
the failure of a romantic love and the 
sense of doom which this generation 
faces by wilfully flying the Indian Ocean 
with the odds against her. The story is 
not without drama, sensuousness, and 
romance. (Putnam. $2.50). 

—V. K. MANLEY. 


Highland River, 4» Neil Gunn. The 
growth of a boy’s individuality from boyhood 
on the river banks in North Scotland, 
through the Great War, and thereafter as a 
scientist, told in a quiet, introspective style, 
that seems to have caught the rhythm of the 
river. (Lippincott. $2.50). 


Cathedral Close, 4y Susan Goodyear. 
Wherever there are human beings there is 
excitement of their adjustment to each other 
and even within the solemn walls of an Eng- 
lish Cathedral one finds drama, humor, and 
beauty in this compelling study of character. 
(Scribners. $2.50). 


Allah Dethroned, 47 Lilo Linke. A 
spirited, courageous personality who takes 
people at their face value and invariably 
makes friends, has just completed a trip 
through Modern Turkey on $50 and de- 
scribes her experiences with pleasant verve. 
(Knopf. $5.00). 


For Immediate Release, 4y Rion Ber- 
covici. A racy, witty low-down on the 
press-agent racket. (Sheridan House. $2.50). 


The Nutmeg Tree, 4y Margery Sharp. 
Julia was the sort of woman anybody talks 
to about anything, but her daughter was a 
lady, so between engagements in night clubs, 
or menages a deux with casual pickups 
Julia’s endeavors at acting the lady are hilari- 
ous entertainment. (Little, Brown. $2.50). 


Guilty in the Tropics, 4y Edmund Whit- 
man. For sheer excitement, vivid adventure, 
color and earthy realism, here is the tops in 
uninhibited, effective writing. (Sheridan 
House. $2.50). 

Zeppelin, by Captain Ernst A. Lehmann. 
The noted commander of ‘the Hindenburg 
leaves a loving and loyal testimonial to the 
fifty-year struggle for the conquest of the air 
by lighter-than-aircraft, which cost him his 
life. (Longmans, Green. $3.00). 


Child of Light, 4» Mrs. J. L. Garvin 
Chantal Cook becomes a Catholic and finds 
the role of friend and comforter to Mariella 
Buckland, her unhappily married childhood 
friend, beset by difficulties that try both girls, 
but faith brings final happiness to them. 
(Longmans, Green. $2.00). 


Mystery Puzzles, 47 Austin Ripley. Sixty 
more minute mysteries full of fun for the 
home detectives, easily worth the price of 
admission. (Stokes. $1.00). 


As | Look Back, 47 Oscar M. Ridge. Did 
you know there was so much humour in the 
happenings of the days just past? An acute 
observer distills it all in this pleasantly 
hilarious current history. (Doubleday. $1.75). 


Sally Lunn, 47 Leo Walmsly. Salty, sim- 
ple and sincere are Sally Lunn and all the 
inhabitants of her Yorkshire fishing village, 
but there is little in their lives besides fishing 
in the daytime and loving in the nights. 
(Macmillan. $2.50). 


Eve's Doctor, 47 Signe Tosvig. The real- 
istic story of a handsome gynecologist with 
whom every female patient was bound to fall 
in love. (Harcourt, Brace. $2.50). 


The Making of a Hero, 4y Nicholas Os- 


trovski. The hero, a son of a peasant, vali- 
ant worker for the revolution, lives — 
a succession of hardships, sweetened only by 
love for a rich man’s daughter. Difficult to 
enjoy because the translation is so trite. 
(Dutton. $2.50). 
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VARIETY IN THE MOVIES 


HE other day an executive of a big 

candy company controlling the can- 
dy stands in the lobbies of some 200 
Loew theatres told us, between drinks, 
when and why people eat candy in the- 
atres. 

It seems that people eat more candy 
with some types of film entertainment 
than others. For instance, the top seller 
of candy is Shirley Temple pictures. Not 
only do these films entice a lot of candy- 
gobbling youngsters, but even the old- 
sters who come to see Miss Temple feel 
the well-springs of renewed youth and 
stop to buy “something to chew on.” 

After Shirley Temple comes the musi- 
cals. Perhaps it’s because of the custom- 
ary lack of plot in musicals and therefore 
the lack of concentration required in 
following them, or just the pulsating 
rhythm that starts jaws moving, but at 
any rate, whatever the cause, musicals 
sell candy. 

Murder pictures are fairish, sea stories 
are poor, worst are pictures about dogs 
or jungle pictures containing lots of ani- 
mal footage. 

“What about the good old died-in- 
the-wool western?” we asked. 

“Westerns are peanut-bar pictures,” 
the executive told us. ‘Pretty good for 
selling certain kinds of candy, but not the 
chocolates and the boxed candy we really 
make money on.” 

“The drawing-room drama with the 
heavy love interest sells that, eh?” we 
hazarded. 

“Yes, generally speaking, love inter- 
est is a great candy seller.” 

Pictures centering on a specific indus- 
try, such as mining, steel mills, railroads, 
and such are dead losses. Why, the 
candy executive could not say. “‘Give 
me a good comedy, a Mickey Mouse, 
and a mining picture for the second fea- 
ture, and I know the candy stand in the 
theatre might just as well close up for 
the week,” stated the executive. “Too 
much interest in the program, too little 
interest in our candy.” 

So now you know when and why you 
eat candy at the movies. Oh, yes, we 
almost forgot to mention gum. Theatre 
candy stands in most cases are not al- 
lowed to sell gum, most theatre man- 
agers holding that with seats as com- 
fortable as they are today there is little 
need to have the bottoms upholstered 
as well. 


W: had the pleasure of motoring 
Mrs. Ernst Donat, mother of Eng- 


land’s leading film star Robert Donat, 
through the Connecticut countryside re- 
cently. 

Mrs. Donat (it’s pronounced Doe- 
gnat) keeps thousands of pictures of her 
illustrious son about the house, compris- 
ing the complete sets of stills of every 
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movie he has made. The Donats at home 
run a large mink farm, selling to the 
best furriers, we learned. 

Incidentally, of the four Donat sons, 
Robert was the only one who didn’t come 
to America to make his fortune. While 
the other boys went West, Robert re- 
mained to become Britain’s matinee idol 
and today is the Robert Taylor of Lon- 
don. Taking the advice of the late be- 
loved Will Rogers, he stayed East and 
made good. 


WE have a man covering the mystery 
of the Orient (five yen a month 


and a bowl of rice), who reports a recent 
— in a minor New York movie stu- 
io. 

The company wanted a Chinaman to 
act as an extra in a short subject. The 
production man interviewed an appli- 
cant, offering him $6 a day (the Equity 
rate is $10). 

“Tl take ten or nothing,” piped the 
yellow menace. 

The production man, deeply wounded, 
conceived an idea of unquestioned bril- 
liance. He sent the Chinaman away and 
got another from a laundry down the 
street. 

“$6,” said the production man. 

“Tl take ten,” said the oriental. 

Six more laundrymen filed in during 
the day, and six filed out. Each asked 
$10. 

Finally the production man called in 
some 100% American actors. They 
bid each other down to $4 for the part, 
before the production man could open 
his mouth. 

A make-up expert did the rest. 


PHOTOGRAPHER we know went 
out to Hollywood to take pictures of 

Louise Rainer. She had to wash her 
face before he could start, and in the 
process she got soap in her eyes. 

“Ow,” she yelled. “I have got soap 
in ze mos’ beautiful eyes in Europe.” 

Our photographer and some bystand- 
ers preserved a dead silence. 

In a moment Miss Rainer looked up, 
timidly. ‘I was only fooling,’”’ she said. 
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Damaged Lives. Sounds like hokum. May- 
be it is, but we liked it. The performances 
of Lyman Williams and Diane Sinclair are 
totally credible, and some powerful scenes 
make it a little more than just another sex- 
hibition. 


Forever Yours. Gigli gargles and giggles 
in this infantile tale about a pretty gal who 
marries an opera star out of sympathy and 
sticks to him even when a bigger and better 
love beckons her. Full of song, but no 
rhythm and plenty of dull spots. 


Make Way for Tomorrow. Poignant tale 
of old-age, with Beulah Bondi and Victor 
Moore a 3 the old-folks superbly, and 
engendered by one of the most touching 
climaxes ever screened. 


Racketeers in Exile. Antiquated melo- 
dramatics, with some of the clumsiest direc- 
tion of the year. Georgie Porgy Bancroft 
as an ex-gangster who starts a new racket 
with an evangelistic background and ends 
up by practicing what he preaches. No 
matter how you slice it, it’s still boloney. 


San Quentin. Another (ho-hum) expose 
of what goes on behind them thar prison 
walls, with Pat O’Brien being very bored 
with it all, Ann Sheridan taking up space, 
Barton MacLane making more noise than 
San Francisco, and Humphrey Bogart being 
as annoying as usual. 


Sing and Be Happy. Something that 
might pass for a plot strings together a 
lively list of vodvil antics, headed by Joan 
Davis who is funnier than Martha Raye, and 
Tony Martin, a combination of Harry Rich- 
man, Phil Harris and Dick Powell, god- 
blesshim. 


Slave Ship. Again Mickey Rooney rolls up 
his sleeves and teaches the boys a lesson in 
acting. A pretty fair saga of the sea, a lot 
less important than Mutiny or Captain Blood, 
but with its methodically good moments, 
despite Warner Baxter as a sluggish Cap- 
tain. 


The Last Train from Madrid. Another 
variation on The Bridge of San Luis Rey, 
with several entertaining characters, a fine 
atmosphere and some good direction to make 
it better than some of the more pretentious 
items of the month. 


The Singing Marine. Finally—a picture 
in which everybody hates Dick Powell ex- 
cept his audience. Probably the best thing 
he’s done for Warners, and vice versa, which 
still doesn’t make it tremendous. But, al- 
though we hate to admit it, Dickie the Cana- 
ty is kinda cute at that. 


The Toast of New York. One of the 
most entertaining wonderworks of the year, 
without a dull spot in its several thousand 
feet of film, and quite a few laughs from 
Donald Meek and Jack Oakie. Edward 
Arnold is still fat, still makes plenty of 
money, still loves a girl, and still dies at 
the climax. But it’s the best thing he’s done. 


They Won't Forget. This picture stands 
the chance of being remembered long after 
every other photoplay has been forgotten. 
It is the most daring, most courageous thing 
we've seen, and undoubtedly the most en- 
grossing. Its final scene is as shocking as 
a blow in the dark. And its acting is the 
eighth wonder. Gloria Dickson, a new find, 
ought to do well on the Academy list; and 
Claude Rains’ bombastic District Attorney 
is magnificent. ; 


















































































































































































































































ARE YOU 





SURE? 









Fifty Questions to 
Make You Think 





Ts your 1.Q. on the following ques- 
tions and answers and find out whether 
you should take advantage of school-days. 
Check one answer to each question. 70 is 
fair, 80 is good, and anything above 90 is 
too good to be true. 


1. Pirates are out of fashion, but buried 
treasure is much in vogue, as proven by the 
tremendous horde of gold which the United 
States government has recently buried in: 

Panama New York Pennsylvania 
Washington, D.C. Kentucky Haiti 


2. Which of the following presidents once 
said, “I do not choose to run”? 

Washington Hoover Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Coolidge Theodore Roosevelt Harding 


3. The famous U.S. tennis team, led by Don 
Budge, brought home the Davis Cup recent- 
ly, for the first time since it was lost in: 
1930 
1918 


1929 
1932 


1933 
1927 


4, What famous screen lover today was a 
menace in silent pictures years ago? 
Wallace Beery John Barrymore 
Ronald Colman William Powell 
Clark Gable Spencer Tracy 


5. The word, guinea, has been misused so 
often that some of you may have forgotten 
that it means: 

a sandwich oh. 
an Italian an English coin 


6. Normally, an adult should have the fol- 
lowing number of teeth: 
24 36 25 
32 100 30 


a Pole 
a foul 


7. The modern birthstone of a person born 
in September is: 
pearl 
beryl 


bloodstone 
onyx 


topaz 
agate 


8. The great Spanish writer, Cervantes, 
wrote the story of a slayer of windmills, and 
rescuer of fair damsels in distress. Who 
was this eccentric and mad knight-errant? 

Don Juan Machiavelli Sir Walter Raleigh 
Cellini Don Quixote Galahad 


9. Which of the following great pianists is 
as great a statesman? 

Josef Hofmann Jose Iturbe Schnabel 
Harold Bauer Paderewski Chico Marx 


10. The Daylight, the Twentieth Century, 
the Challenger, the Green Diamond and the 
Super Chief are: 
Indians 

movie titles 


horses 
trains 


yachts 
books 


11. A quarrel between two of the following 
organizations has a profound bearing on the 
struggle to restore industrial peace: 


D.A.R. AF. of L. W.C.T.U. 
C.1.0. S.P.C.A. A.A.A. 


12. The Treasury Department of the United 
States was organized by: 

Alexander Hamilton 
George Washington 
John Adams 


Andrew Mellon 
Henry Morgenthau Jr. 
Thomas Jefferson 


13. One of the following writers originated 
the detective story, perfected the mystery 
short story and produced America’s first great 
poems: 
Wordsworth 
Poe 


Longfellow S.S. Van Dine 
Conan Doyle T. A. Daly 
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14. The ancients believed that the Arteries 
carried air instead of blood, until one of the 
following men proved the contrary by feeling 
his own pulse while in a hot bath: 

Michael Faraday 
Edward Jenner Louis Pasteur 
David Hume Ambroise Pare 


15. The World Series of each year is played 
between the champion baseball team of two 
of the following leagues: 


National League Pacific Coast League 
Southern Association International League 
American League American Association 


William Harvey 


16. Four percent of the population of the 
United States are illiterate, which means that 
they are: 

born out of wedlock 

ten years of age or over and cannot write in 
any language 

ten years of age or over and unable to read 
any language 

without either mother or father 


17. Of course you have a radio, your neigh- 
bor has a radio, and his neighbor has a radio. 
There are how many radio-set owners in the 
United States? 
1,000,000 
23,200,000 


24,500,000 
4,000,000 


21,000,000 
12,000,000 


18. In fight parlance, a jab is: 
a hook an upper-cut 


a right-cross 
a straight punch 


a Rabbit punch aa slice 


19. There was once a Sultan who beheaded 
at each dawn his beautiful bride of the night 
before, until he met: 

ee 
Scheherazade 


Aeneid 
Cleopatra 


Venus 


Aphrodite 


20. The Tierra del Fuego—The Land of 
Fire,” a primitive country which Darwin 
studied carefully, is located: 
in Siam in Spain 

north of Guatemala 


in Tibet 
south of Patagonia 


21. One of these men wrote the following 
advice for the New Year: ‘Resolution: 
Resolve to perform what you ought: perform 
without fail what you resolve’: 

John Keats Franklin Roosevelt 
Daniel Webster John Milton 
Benjamin Franklin Aesop 


22. Ladies, a tactful way to bring up the 
subject of a new Fall tux to your men-folks, 
might be to ask them if they know what this 
type of suit was named after: 

An English Lord The Prince of Denmark 
A party A park in New York State 
A drink A horse 


23. Chinese-Japanese war breaks out inev- 
itably, tho China has a population of 420,- 
000,000 and Japan a population of: 


200,000,000 98,000,000 150,000,000 


24. If your girl-friend isn’t kidding, but 
really has a fit, you should: 

land a right hook to the jaw 

put something between her teeth 

throw a bucket of cold water over her 
tickle her in the ribs 


25. A little cocktail with a long name and 
a long punch is the Alexander—one third 
gin, one third cream and one third: 
brandy rye 

cognac creme de cacao 


bitters 
vermouth 






26. Franklin D. Roosevelt has been called 
“Canada’s Santa Claus,” because of the fact 
that one bill which he signed has greatly 
aided Canadian economy. It was the: 

Tydings-McDuffie Act The Wagner Act 
The New Court Bill Gold revaluation law 
The A.A.A. The Social Security Act 


27. Which of the following painters was 


also noted as a sculptor, engineer and archi- 
tect: 


Giotto Fra Lippi Rafaello 
Dav inci Botticelli Greco 
28. The four seasons, Spring, Summer, 


Autumn and Winter, change, respectively, on 
the twenty-first of the month except one sea- 
son which changes the twenty-third. Which 
season beginning one of the following 
months is the exception: 


March June September December 
29. Here’s a stickler. The capitol of 
Florida is: 

Tallahassee Miami St. Petersburg 
Tampa Jacksonville Pensacola 


30. The female of one of the following will 
lay nine eggs and bury them, but will never 
turn around in doing so: 

snake frog lizard 
turtle toad Spider 


31. Palestine, the restless “Holy Land,” is 
now: 
ruled by the Arabs divided into three states 
governed by the Jews 
Mandated to Great Britain 


32. In playing bridge, a grand coup is: 
taking all thirteen tricks 
trum ping your partner's good cards to shorten 
your own trumps 
peeking at your opponent's hands 
making a successful finesse 


33. Almost everyone knows someone who 
is inclined to be bibulous, which means. that 
he is: 
smitten with liver disorder 
a student of the Bible 
inclined to drunkenness 
inclined to be garrulous 


34. Can you pair the following men with 
the right positions in the Cabinet? 

. Homer Cummings 

. Daniel C. Roper 

. Harry H. Woodring 

. Secretary of War 

. Attorney General 

Secretary of Commerce 
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35. Epicurus was famous as: 

a horse fancier a Greek philosopher 
a Roman Emperor a cook 
a historian a doctor 


36. One of the following statements is not 
true: 

Largo Caballero is the present head of the 
Spanish (Loyalist) Cabinet 

Neville Chamberlain is a conservative 
Hitler was a paper hanger 

Mussolini was once a socialist 


37. Every secretary should know that a 
word must be capitalized if it is: 

the name of a person, place, or thing 

applies to the Roosevelt Administration 

a title without the name following 

if it is the name of a season 


Judge 





38. One of the following men whose motto 
must certainly be “Never say die—’ tried to 
win a major. yachting trophy for approxi- 
mately twenty years: 
Gar. Wood Richard Reynolds 
T. O. M. Sopwith Sir Thomas Lipton 
Harold Vanderbilt Baron Rothchild 


39. Which of the. following cities is the 
third largest in the United’ States? 
Detroit Los Angeles 


Chicago 
Cleveland Boston 


Philadelphia 


40. They're flying around the world now, 
but one of these men first sailed around it: 

Columbus Ponce de Leon de Soto 
Magellan Leif Eriksen Lord Nelson 


41. One of the following leading ladies has 
never made a motion picture: 

Helen Hayes Margaret Sullivan 
Lynne Fontaine Katharine Cornell 
Katherine Hepburn Helen Mencken 


42. China’s Great Wall is one of the 
world’s greatest construction works, separat- 
ing China from: 

Japan Mongolia Siam 
Manchukuo Russia India 


43. Pomanders are: 


old-fashioned scent balls 
beau brummels 
poisonous insects 


food of the Gods 
a smooth reddish fruit 
cocktails 


44. The Mosquito Coast is the district of: 
the West Coast of Italy 
the East Coast of Nicaragua 

San Francisco West Coast of Florida 
the West Coast of Mexico 


45. One of the following great inventors 
perfected the vacuum radio tube: 

Edison Marconi Elias Howe 
de Forest Wright Fulton 


46. All but one of the following are fam- 
ous violinists: 

Kreisler Bauer Elman 
Spalding Heifetz Rubinoff 


47. Weare all glad to see Labor Day come 
around, for it means a holiday. It was voted 
a legal holiday by Congress in 1894, but 
originated in 1882 by: 
employers Chamber of Commerce Masons 
. Knights of Labor 
American Federation of Labor 


48. The blossom of what tree is the state 
flower of Delaware? 

Poplar Maple Magnolia 
Peach Apple Sycamore 


49. Well, kiddies, now that school has 

started, if teacher should ask you to define 

filibuster, show that you're as smart as any 

Senator and answer: 

an official placing family members on the 
government payroll 

delayed legislative action by dilatory methods 

acute indigestion due to too large a dinner 

execution without a trial 


50... Foreign correspondents seem to be in 
agreement concerning that fact that regard- 
less of the outcome of the Spanish Civil 
War, the resulting government will be: 
Fascist a monarchy under Alfonso 
a conservative democracy 
Communist an extremist government 
a republic 


ANSWERS ON PAGE 31 
Number of correct answers 


Multiply by two for score 


September 1937 
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In these caricatures of nine celebrities, Frank Dunn 


has eliminated everything from their faces and caught 


them with one or two pen lines. If you can’t recognize 


all of his victims, you'll find their names on page 31. 


































































































MILESTONES 


Wwe we've finally succeeded in 
getting the nation’s economic 
structure back on a firm foundation, 
even if we did have to dig the ground 
out from under the next generation to 
do it. 

v 


Of course our foréfathers could hardly 
have imagined the time would ever come 
when we'd have taxation with entirely 
too much representation. 


v 


An invading army would be given 
short shrift in this country. Once in, it 
would wear itself haggard looking for 
a place to park. 

7 


Times have changed. Once our great 
men appeared in odd — in statues in 
public parks, instead of in candid camera 
magazines. 

v 


At most of the cocktail parties in our 
neighborhood, once the ice is broken the 
dishware and furniture go next. 


v 


And every time we read in the papers 
about some chap who has gone for 
twenty years without a wink of sleep we 
think of what a marvelous running mate 
he’d make for the people in the apart- 
ment above us. 


v 


Times are good on Broadway when 
the booming of the champagne corks 
drowns out the moans of the guys who 
have to pay the checks. 


v 


Love is like a roller coaster. The sec- 
ond ride is always easier than the first. 


v 


Then there’s the sad case of the fellow 
who landed in the hospital trying to 
carry his bride across the threshold of 
his trailer. 

v 


Explorers never let up searching. If 
they're not searching for a lost continent 
or the missing link they're searching for 
a backer for a new trip. 


v 


And now the street cars are being 
abandoned. Formerly it was just the 
people waiting on corners for them. 


v 


Some of the horses we bet on run as 
though they had already been to the 
glue factory. 

v 


If efforts are still being made to split 
the atom, the really logical thing would 
be to turn it over to a committee of those 
fellows who slice the tomatoes for drug- 
store sandwiches. 
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SMOCK GETS IN YOUR EYES 


HE use of the title or a snatch of the 

lyric of a copyrighted song to desig- 
nate print designs will extend Tin Pan 
Alley’s copyright protection to dress ma- 
terials, if we are to believe a recent news- 
paper article. So what? So, as the 
curtain rises, we find George Goodman, 
style designer for Lorden Goodman's 
seated at the piano composing a cool, 
snappy little tailored ensemble with turf 
green jacket and belt in E minor. As his 
fingers run over the keys we hear the 
chorus, guaranteed not to muss on hot, 
sticky days, and as he brings up at the 
hem with an expertly tailored arpeggio, 
the telephone rings. 

SALESLADY (over the phone)— 
Lorden Goodman’s . . . Theme Song 
Print department . . . Good afternoon. 

MRS. BOGGHAM (a customer )— 
This is Mrs. Boggham. A friend of mine 
was whistling the most adorable dress 
last night and I wonder if you can match 
it for me. Not the same key, of course, 
but the same words and music. 

SALESLADY—What is the name of 
it, Mrs. Boggham? 

MRS. BOGGHAM—I don’t know the 
name of it, but I think the blouse is from 
the new picture at the Roxy. 

SALESLADY—Can you hum part of 
it just to give me an idea of the material? 

MRS. BOGGHAM—Gracious, if I 
hummed it I’m afraid you'd send me a 
piece of linoleum. 

SALESLADY—How about whistling 
a few bars from the neckline? 

MRS. BOGGH A M—No, I can't 
whistle. 

SALESLADY (humming a snatch 
from a popular tune)—That’s a catchy 


little, ready-to-wear thing by Cole Por- 
ter, in Harris tweed with bone buttons. 
The part where I went boop, boop, a- 
doop opens with a zipper . . . Are you 
listening, Madam? 

MRS. BOGGH A M—Would you 
mind humming the flounce, or whatever 
it is, through once more? 

SALESLADY—Certainly not. Sup- 
pose we pick it up from the neckline. I 
want you to pay particular attention to 
the lapels. They're by Irving Berlin. 
On second thought how about a nice, 
cool fox trot, like ‘“They Can’t Take That 
Away from Me,” that won’t shrink. 

MRS. BOGGHAM—Don’t mention 
any Fred Astaire dresses to me! All the 
color ran out of my ‘Fine Romance’’ the 
very first time I sent it to the laundry. 

SALESLADY—I'm sorry, Madam. 
Most of our customers seem to think the 
RKO tunes wash very well. 

MRS. BOGGHAM—Well, _ there’s 
nothing left of mine but part of the 
vestee which goes “—no, you like cactus 

lants.” 

SALESLADY—I have an awfully cute 
rayon rhumba you might like for casual 
afternoon wear. 

MRS. BOGGHAM—Hum it please. 

(The saleslady takes the model out of 
the music rack, clears her throat and 
hums it through from collar to hem.) 

MRS. BOGGHAM—I'm afraid it’s 
too tight for me. 

SALESLADY—Oh! I know now what 
the trouble was. 

MRS. BOGGHAM—Asthma? 

SALESLADY—No, I was humming 
it with a mouthful of pins. 

—Jack CLUETT. 


SPEAKING OF HATES 


HATE persons who use pencils for 


bookmarks, slam doors, sing and ° 


joke early in the morning, suck their 
teeth, increase and prolong the sound 
of a sneeze. And a lot of others. 

But most of all; I hate those evilly 
accomplished zealots who sickeningly 
brag, in private conversation and in 
print, that they read a sentence, a para- 
graph—even a be a glance.” 

I do not say the feat is impossible. I 
say it is ridiculous, foolish, stupid, a 
plain indication of lack of the finer 
sensibilities, like swallowing a small 
steak at a gulp without chewing it to 
savor slowly its goodness. Like drink- 
ing fine old whiskey by the cupful. Like 
going to the theater to see Katherine 
Hepburn and then perversely closing 
your eyes and stuffing your ears with 
cotton. 

Good writing must be read word by 
word, or at most, phrase by phrase, if 






you would appreciate the cunning and 
skill of the writer. As the disinterested 
champion of true artistry, I publicly de- 
plore this swing toward barbaric literary 
gluttony. 

How can anyone who reads on the 
run comprehend the brilliant perform- 
ance and incredible economy of the 
Swift Eight, the luxurious convenience 
of the Hotel Bigwig, the human intelli- 
gence of the Servebetter Toaster, the 
compelling, exotic fragrance of Eros 
Perfume, the mellowness and aroma of 
Cheapie Cigars, the matchless tone and 
simple tuning of the Best Buy Radio 
and the tempting flavor and incompar- 
able health-building qualities of Bark- 
er’s Dog Food? 

Certainly I hate and despise these 
one-glance scoundrels. Why wouldn't I? 
I am a copy writer in an advertising 
agency. 


—Ear_ W. WILKINS. 




































































Queeries 

OR too long Judge, Jr.’s been going 

through life accepting fate, unques- 
tioning and uncomplaining. But now 
that the hot weather is over, or most over 
anyway, there are several things your re- 
vitalized correspondent wants to get off 
his manly chest—some querulous ques- 
tions he wants to ask, some ponderous 
problems he wants to propound. For in- 
stance, Junior wants to know: 

Why wrong numbers are never busy 
... Why panhandlers never want any- 
thing but a cupacawfee . . . What's hap- 
pened to all the old Hi-Li bats? . . . Why 
taxi meters always jump an extra nickel 
just as you afrive at your destination . . . 
If anybody ever reads the printed stuff on 
the backs of telegrams . .. What the man 
who designs women’s hats does when 
he’s sober . . . Why people always feel 
superior when they look out the window 
of a dining car . .. Why restaurant own- 
ers don’t give the bum’s rush to those 
twerps who insist upon mixing their own 
salad dressing . . . Where Brooklyn 
Bridge goes to . . . Why brokers wear 
derby hats . . . Why men remove their 
hats when a woman enters a hotel ele- 
vator ... Why they keep them on when 
one enters the elevator of an office build- 
ing... Why some men wear those little 
feathers in their hat bands . . . Why no 
one ever returns a lead pencil after they 
have borrowed it . . . What bootblacks 
argue about when they shine your shoes 
.. . Why women look in every mirror 
they pass .. . And why men do. : . Why 
the glass behind so many cabbies’ heads 
is cracked as if by a bullet . . . Why the 
Pennsylvania Railroad makes you pay a 
penny for a glass of water . .. Why peo- 
ple will pay eight-eighty to see a show 
and then kick if they are overcharged 
five cents by the grocer . . . How many 
theater critics have written good plays 
... Why women invariably pick a door- 
way of a turnstile in which to stop and 
do their gabbing . . . Why they never 
have a nickel ready for bus fare . . . Why 
they always get off buses backwards 
... Why State highways are always re- 
paired in the summer and steamboilers 
repaired in the winter . . . Why women 
will pay twenty dollars an ounce for per- 
fume and then drink cocktails until they 
smell like Joe’s bar-rag . . . Whether 
we're going to lose an hour's om or 
gain an hour’s the end of this month. 


Story Department 

The other evening, or rather the other 
morning, found Junior easing out of the 
Waldorf on his way to a bowl of chili 
and a few hours’ sleep, when who should 
appear but one of NBC’s well known 


HIGH QD HAT 


script writers who, for story purpose, we 
will call Mr. John Parker. 

Mr. Parker manoeuvered himself 
through the lobby and, tacking along the 
north corridor, finally arrived at the top 
of the Lexington Ave. stairway, where a 
lone attendant, with mop and pail, was 
spreading the marble steps with a thick- 
ish sort of soap. Johnny, we'll call him 
Johnny now, put his foot on the first ste 
and, with one hand on the railing, skid- 
ded the entire length of the stairway in 
a standing position. At the bottom he 
turned, saw us, and exclaimed, “Hi, Jun- 
ior, ya know 's a funny thing but I never 
knew there was an escalator in here be- 
fore!” 


College Survey 

Being as how September is college 
time, Junior has gathered together a few 
carefully culled facts about those institu- 
tions of learning which are located right 
in his own backyard. Somebody is 
always making a survey of something. 

Columbia is the largest university in 
America. Its students come from all over 
the world. It gives courses in everything, 
from sitdown striking to bull frog racing. 
It confers thousands of degrees. It is 
famous because it has produced three 
things. Lou Gehrig, Eddie Collins and 
the worst basketball teams known to 
mankind. 

Fordham is a university with a law 
school in the Woolworth Building. The 
law school and the university are as far 
apart as the poles. The Poles are all on 
the football team. 

The College of the City of New York 
also has a football team. Its football 
team once played through an entire sea. 
son without scoring a point. However, 
C.C.N.Y.’s crew has never lost a race. 
C.C.N.Y. has never had a crew. 

New York University is a Hall of 
Fame, with a college attached. The Hall 
of Fame is full of busts. So is N.Y.U. 

Manhattan is a college built specially 
for the sons of politicians. Manhattan 
has a swimming pool. The pool is used 
to supply the college with ice. 

Barnard is located opposite Columbia. 
Barnard girls are very intelligent. They 
wear flat-heeled shoes and tortoise shell 
glasses. They take courses with long 


names. They know all the dates in his- | 
tory. Nobody in history ever dated them. | 
Hunter College is the female C.C.N.Y. | 


The College of Mt. St. Vincent pro- 
vides the students of Manhattan with 
dance partners. Nobody expects Mount 
girls to know anything. Most Mount 
girls live up to expectations. 

Manhattanville is a college. 

—JUDGE, JR. 


A MILLION PEOPLE 
LIVE IN 
TELEPHONE CITY 
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TREATMENTS 


(ALTERNATE VACUUM AND PRESSURE) 


TO REVITALIZE AND RESTORE 
FALLING, LIFELESS HAIR 


© IN BARBER & BEAUTY 
SHOPS, HAIR rey | 
Orn In YOUR HOM 

Licensed for use under the methods of André A. Cueto, 
M. D., Cincinnati, Ohio, and according to U. 8. Patent 

No. 2055128. Other U. 8. Patents Pending. 

Summer sun robs hair of the vitality that scien- 
tific XERVAC treatments can restore. Through 
alternating vacuum and pressure, the XERVAC 
tends to produce a normal circulation in the deep 
network of capillaries that nourish the hair cells, 
and to stimulate normal and vital hair growth. 
Your barber or beauty shop can supply treatments. 
If you wish to purchase an XERVAC for home 
use, see your local Crosley radio and refrigerator 
dealer—or write direct to 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 


Dept. $37-), Cincinnati, 0. Copyright 1937, The C.R. Corp. 
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Universally accepted for its 
comfort, service and prestige, 
it is'in the very heart of 
the shopping, business and 
theatrical section and in easy 
access of all railway stations. 


SINGLE ROOM sir $4.00 vo 
DOUBLE ROOM ext: $6.00 up 


RITZ CARLTON 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


E.G. MILLER 
Leanne 
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WANTED 


Men and women to act as subscription 
representatives for JUDGE. Easy work. 
Liberal commissions. It will be to your 
advantage to write for further details to 


JUDGE MAGAZINE, INC. 


16 East 48th St. New York, N. Y. 
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Submitted by Earl Bush, Columbus, Ohio 


Horizontal 


. Good place for a clean-up. 

. Pop off. 

. A half pint. 

. On the safe side. 

. Buggies. 

. Hangout of high flyers. 

. Property holder. 

. Rendezvous of two old lovers. 

. Holy city. 

. Shock absorber. 

. What the sit-downer had when the scab left. 
. Mamma. 

. What you get when she’s objective. 

. Something a Jap does at a chink in the wall. 
. These have teeth, but can’t bite. 

. Skin protector. 

. Open-air buggies. 

. Top piece of a dome. 

. A ball tosser. 

. Natural. 

. An old employer. 

. What you do in a tight squeeze. 

. Where Lima beans are plentiful. 

. Subway seat. 

. Member of the Weasel family. 

. What «strangers sometimes do to you that 


makes you feel stuck up. 


. Australian runabout with rumble seat. 

. Meat container. 

. Let this one slide. 

. dan often keeps a man from getting to first 


se. 


. Participant in a shell game. 

. What Willie found in the wood shed. 

. Narrow opening. 

. Snoop. 

. Storage place for antiques. 

. About the only thing they don’t play at the 


Polo Grounds. 


. Tune. 

. Strong head wind, 

. Home of the three bears (two words). 
. This is always behind in everything. 

. Becomes gentle. 

. You may need ditections to find these. 
. A pinochle announcement. 


PRENAueene 


Vertical 


Rose, by any other name. 
Food choppers. 


. Heart relief. 


. Egg plant. 
. Kind of news that’s current. 


Old moneybags. 
Cooler. 


. Large Richard. 
. Makers of suits. 
. Sort of person you look down upon. 


. Dog support. 
. What his mother-in-law threw at him when 


he got married. 


. Dread. 

. Lemonish, 

. A bird you hear about but never see. 

. Belonging to. 

. Silver container. 

. What a person who wants to get ahead should 


take. 


. Teacher of Greek. 

. On top of. 

. A famous violinist. 

. To chill. 

. Ear cover. 

. The start of all the Astaires. 
. Sea flyer. 

. Wild water. 

. Bum outfit. 

. Old nest eggs. 

. California gas stations. 

. Old iron covering. 

. Italian sailor. 

. Put it backwards. 

. Second-class passage. 

. A large tear. 

. What the deaf man got when he prayed for 


his hearing. 


. An old present. 

. Italian blow off. 

. A little bit. 

. Bubble water. 

. A plot. 

. Famous promoter of fights. 
. Meat hook. 

. Hand holder. 
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. On the bounty. 

. Summer soup. 

. Habituate. 

. Planted. 

. To lay off the bottle. 

. A member of the chain gang. 

. Grudge settler. 

. Eye drops. 

. Illinois Traction Incorporated. 

. Something cowboys do, besides say yippee. 

. Where they will ride you on a rail (Abbr.). 
. Start of a drunk. 

. What David did to Goliath. 

. Motor cover. 

. Thirty-nine horizontal abbreviated. 

. A current in the affairs of men (Abbr.). 

. Company. 

. The music goes round and round. 

. Rail Road Yards. 

. Without the moon there would be nothing like 


this. 


. Christened Simon. 

. A milestone in the ages. 

. To grab again. 

. A money maker. 

. What Paul Revere said when he finished his 


ride. 


. This place is overrun by Italians. 

. A three letter word meaning “‘Nerts.” 

. This sounds like a shoe salesman’s college. 
. What a good excuse usually is. 

. A short moment. 

. Bone. 

. And a bottle of wine. 

. Country shack of a capitalist. 

. Spoon. 

. The start of a beautiful romance. 

. French watering place. 

. This is getting desperate. 

. This comes just before the fall. 

. A little horse. 

. Prima donna. 

. A long time. 

. The road to romance. 

. Regal lady. 

. This is sometimes done with spades. 

. Where men-about-town go. 
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- Something about a soldier. 

. The smallest thing in wholes. 

. African city. 

. This will make you tired. 

. Where the real yankee comes from (Abbr.). 
. Why men go to coeducational schools. 

. A midnight wiseacre, 

- No Nanette! 

. What Europeans do with their war debts. 
. This is a honey of a drink. 

. Hitch. 

. Guarantee. 

-. You should get this without doubt or uncer- 


tainty. 


. The road back. 

. Bunch of boy scouts. 

. K-9 ery. 

. This bird’s name sounds like a fossil and he 


will be if found. 


. Where Mohammed went (Abbr.). 
. First cousin to the stork. 


26. Easy to beat. 


. This is sort of queer. 


. What the winner of the cockfight did. 

. Also ran. 

. A contemptibly small portion. 

. Almost a yahoo. 

. African golf player. 

. You'll find this on a horse’s neck, only back- 


wards. 


. Famous showman. 

. Honesty is the best. 

. Grand. 

. A-4. 

. Gets took sick. 

. Officer of the law. 

. Exclamation. 

. One railroad that’s on the up and up. 
. The start of the Davis Cup matches. 
. No wind can change oftener than this. 
. S’ long! 

. Evened up. 

. Song writer’s prairie. 

. This always spoils the odds. 

. Distinguished Russian official. 

. My frand! 

. When a couple of zither players get together. 


Pound. 


Never Zo Lute 
BERMUDA 





Taking a late vacation? Re- 
member—it’s still Summer in 
Bermuda! The Summer sun 
keeps right on shining .. . 
white surf still splashes on rosy 
coral beaches . . . vivid flowers 
continue to bloom, and the 
colorful resort life is more bril- 
liant than ever with gay social 
programs, land - and - water 
sports. 








And the same round of Summer 
pleasure goes on aboard the 
MONARCH or QUEEN. At any 
time of the day you'll find a 
merry crowd at play on the 
great, open, ship-wide Sports 
Deck; you can sun-tan for hours 
—after a swim in the big, tiled 
pool. You’ll enjoy, too, the 
lively cocktail bars and night 
club . . . delicious meals ... 
and your room with its private 
bath. All features of the Fur- 
ness ‘‘pleasure-plan’’—always 
in season! 


pply your TRAVEL AGENT or 
ness Bermuda Line, 34 Whitehall 
| een or 634 Tuk Avenue, New York 


FU Kt NESS 


NERMUDA 

















NEED EXTRA MONEY? 


We have an easy, profitable plan for 
increasing your income. No expense. 
Spare or full time work. Send your 
name and address to 


JUDGE MAGAZINE, INC. 


16 East 48th St, New York, N. Y. 








Live Anywhere, 
and Make ’Em Like It. 


a you're thinking of acquiring a roll- 
ing home, don’t let the fact that 
10,000 or more laws governing trailers 
have been passed in the last year or so 
disturb you. 

Practically all those laws say “you 
can’t park that thing around here,” or 
“if you do you've got to do this and 
that.” You can give them the laugh. 
I’m taking care of all that. You want 
freedom, and this is a free country. 

My idea is to go the trailer one bet- 
ter. I'm inventing a portable 50 x 125- 
foot lot, zoned for either residential or 
business {gee It will be complete 
with lawn, shrubs, fence and backyard. 
When you see a spot you like all you 
do is unload and roll out your lot, tow 
the trailer onto it and to hell with any- 
one who comes around and tries to tell 
you that you can’t park there. 

What if you don’t like your neigh- 
bors, and they don’t like you just as 
intensely? Well, I'm working on those 
angles, too. If I succeed in figuring out 
how you can carry around one portable 
lot it shouldn’t be difficult to develo 
a complete portable neighborhood. 
Come to think of it, that might be the 
best idea of all. If you could roll up all 
your neighbors and have them towed 
into the next county perhaps you'd be 
happier staying at home, instead of go- 
ing to the expense of buying a trailer. 
I'll let you know how my ideas work 
out, if they do. 

—CHET JOHNSON. 


That Kid, 
Ought to Be Spanked! 


6¢ TS ATHER?” 
“Don’t bother me now, Henry, I'm 
reading the paper.” 

“But mother said I was to tell you 
what I did today.” 

“Um—well. All right.” 

“I was playing near the window, and 
I ripped one of mother’s new curtains.” 

“Um.-ah. Oh yes. That's fine, Ben.” 

“Father, I don’t think you were paying 
attention. I said I tore mother’s curtain.” 

““What?—Oh, Yes. Very interesting.” 

“And I pulled the cat’s tail too. 
Mother said I was a bad boy.” 

“What say? Oh yes. That’s fine, Ben, 
I'm glad to hear it.” 

“And she said I was to tell you I broke 
your putter this afternoon.” 

“What! You broke my putter? That 
new one ?” 

“Er—yes, pop. I didn’t think you 
were listening.” 

“You didn’t think I was listening! Do 
you think I’m deaf? Come here young 
man. Come here right away! I'll teach 
you to go fooling with things that don’t 
belong to you.” 

—PaRKE CUMMINGS. 


WEEKEND FUN 


—. breezes will soon begin 
to blow and already we are begin- 
ning to think of roasting marshmallows 
and popping corn before a big wood fire 
of an evening, talking over football 
favorites. But Summer still has a few 
weeks to go, weekends are still in vogue, 
and here are a few fast ways to keep the 
party moving. 

Divide your guests into Democrats 
and Republicans and appoint a Vice 
President. Each player takes the charac- 
ter of some U.S. Senator—Vandenberg, 
Bankhead, Reynolds, Copeland, and so 
on. A freak law is then introduced and 
put before the Senate with a motion to 
repeal. Whereupon the Vice President 
lets the Senate go into a furious session 
of debate on the merits of the law. 
Whenever the gab runs out, the thing is 
put to vote. Then the game goes round 
again with a fresh set of Senators and a 
new law. A grand game, if your guests 
don’t object to impersonating Senators. 

NOTHER windy party pastime is 

“Talk Fest.” 

Send two guests from the room to de- 
cide what characters they are going to 
represent. For instance, Janet may decide 
to be Mae West and Archibald may hit 
upon the Duke of Windsor. Then they 
return to the room and the object is for 
them to carry on a conversation, in char- 
acter, until the smartest of the guests 
have been able to figure out their iden- 
tity. 

When you get Cleopatra and Groucho 
Marx together, or Andrew Mellon and 
Gracie Allen, remind the audience that 
there are neighbors less than a mile 
away and not to guffaw so heartily. 
HERE'S a card game that can be 

brought to a close faster than bridge 
when someone suggests a little battling 
around on a sofa. The dealer places five 
cards, face up, before each player. A put- 
and-take operation then ensues. The 
dealer turns up a card from the remain- 


der of the deck, and should a __- 


have the same card, regardless of suit, 


before him he must ante two chips. If 
he has more than one card of the kind 
the dealer turns up, he antes accordingly. 
The dealer then turns up a second card 
and the player who shows it must ante 
four. And so on until the dealer has 
turned up ten cards. At this point, the 
process is reversed and the “‘take”’ starts 
operating. From now on when the dealer 
turns a card the player who shows it 
extracts two chips from the kitty. And 
so on up to ten cards again. The dealer 
gets whatever is left in the kitty or 
makes good whatever the kitty is light. 
The deal changes after each round of 
putting and taking. 
SUPPLY your guests with paper and 
pencil and at a given signal each 
player starts to write down the names ot 
the forty-eight States. No help from the 
rest of the party, of course. Abbrevia- 
tions are allowed. In ten minutes, fifteen 
minutes, or yes, even twenty minutes, 
call time up and see who has written 
down the greatest number. It sounds 
easy to do, but thirty-seven out of the 
forty-eight is a pretty good average for 
fifteen minutes. 
SEAT your guests in two equal rows of 
chairs facing each other. Place end 
tables or bridge tables at both ends of 
each row. Then on, say, the two tables 
at the north end of the rows, place 
enough highballs to accommodate the 
people in the row. At the word “go,” 
the o-_ nearest the highball begin 
‘feeding” their respective rows with 
drinks. The drinks must pass, one at a 
time, from each player to his neighbor, 
and as each drink reaches the end of the 
line, it is placed on the empty tables. As 
soon as the last drink reaches the far 
table, the person at that end of the line 
begins to return the drinks in the same 
manner. The side which gets them all 
back first wins. The more a side spills, 
the less it has to drink, and to mop up, 
too! All in all, a dandy way to get rid 
of antiques and oriental rugs. 


Solutions of Puzzles in this Issue 
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Answers to 
Are You Sure? 


. Kentucky 


Coolidge 
1927 
William Powell 


. an English coin 
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. beryl 

. Don Quixote 

. Paderewski 

. trains 

. C.LO. and A.F. of L. 

. Alexander Hamilton 

. Poe 

. William Harvey 

. National League and American League 
. ten years of age or over and cannot write 


in any language 

24,500,000 

a straight punch 
Scheherazade 

south of Patagonia 
Benjamin Franklin 

a park in New York State 
98,000,000 

put something between her teeth 
creme de cacao 

Gold revaluation law 
DaVinci 

September 

Tallahassee 

turtle 

Mandated to Great Britain 





trumping your partner’s good cards to | 


shorten your own trumps 
inclined to drunkenness 
lb 2c 3a 

a Greek semewies 

Largo Ca 

the Spanish (Loyalist) Cabinet 


. the name of a season 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
. Knights of Labor 
48. 
49. 


Sir Thomas Lipton 
Philadelphia 

Magellan 

Katharine Cornell 
Mongolia 

old-fashioned scent balls 
East Coast of Nicaragua 
de Forest 

Bauer 


Peach 
delayed 
methods 
an extremist government 


Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Senator Ham Lewis 
Hirohito 


Answers to 
Famous Faces 
1. Senator Vandenberg 
2. Ferdinand Pecora 
3. Auguste Picard 
4, Helen Wills 
5. Ramsey MacDonald 
6. Briand 
‘3 
8. 

9. 


Ambition 


On days I hope 

To be able to sit 

In a tub for as long 

As I feel like it; 

To be able to look 

At the clock on the shelf 
And calmly continue 
Enjoying myself. 
—EVELYNE Love CoopeER. 
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the same old gags? 


or boring your friends with 











JUDGE, 

16 East 48th Street 
New York, N.Y. 

A whole year of 

laughs for _.............. 
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lr YOU are one of those intelligent adults who regard dullness as the 
supreme social crime you will welcome Judge with open arms. For 
Judge is more than America's oldest and best known humorous publica- 
tion. It is in step with the times—with a spring in its step. 
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IF | DARE SAY SO 


By CHARLES B. DRISCOLL 


HERE’S still danger of war in 

China, and it'll take only about ten 
more battles and a few thousand more 
casualties to start one . . . . I'm told it’s 
manifest destiny that’s driving the Japs 
on to conquest. Manifest destiny is 
drawing-room English for the urge that 
makes a fellow crawl in a window and 
take your cash. It’s what TEDDY 
ROOSEVELT called the force that made 
him fake a revolution in Panama so we 
could build that canal... . Just an old- 
fashioned itch for the other fellow’s stuff 
. . . . But this worries me. When the 
Japs have all of China, how are they go- 
ing to clear off enough Chinese to make 
room for the Japs? Maybe they'll take 
another leaf from American history and 


just pretend the Chinese are Indians... . 
Americans discovered the North Pole, 
fought for years about who got there 
first. It took the Russians to discover 
that it wasn’t worth discovering ... . 
I think they're planning to liquidate the 
pole when the ice melts. 
[™ writing this in Hollywood, after an 
overnight flight by sleeper from New 
York. When I flew out here two years 
ago the sleepers were converted Condors, 
and noisy as a Rotary convention. Now 
they're quieter than Pullmans, with 
roomier beds. When they get real gal- 
leys and cooks aboard the liners, all will 
be perfect .... At a breakfast broadcast 
I attended in JIMMIE FIDLER’S back 
yard, ANDY DEVINE'’S little boy, Tad, 
fell into the swimming pool. RICHARD 
ARLEN jumped in and made the rescue, 
ruining his clothes. The silly part was 
that the audience probably thought the 
whole thing rehearsed, because it could 
not see the t kid as he went under 
.... JANE WITHERS was there, and 
made me wonder. If she’s eleven, the 
irls | know of high school age are aw- 
fully underdeveloped ... . JERRY 
BELCHER, from Texas, is about the best 
of the informalists on the air. His 
Gloucester fishermen broadcast was one 
of the cleverest. What the air needs is 
more of the oxygen of informality and 
unrehearsedness . . . . Physical ills aren’t 
altogether physical, or are they? I 
dashed out here because I felt like the 
wreck of the Hindenburg, and all full of 
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fancy pains. Met an old college friend, 
HARRY MacPHERSON, who writes 
hit songs for the movies, and we spent 
an evening at The Beachcomber's .... 
il haven’t had an ache since... . I re- 
member when Harry was fired by a city 
editor for going to the firemen’s ball and 
getting scooped on a bad fire. Thec. e. 
said: You'll never amount to a damn! 
. . « . That's a dangerous prediction to 
make about any young fellow. A high 
school principal made it about a young- 
ster he was firing. Afterwards took it 
back publicly at a banquet given in 
honor of the kid, grown up. ODD Mc. 
INTYRE was the fellow’s name. 
IN THE L. A. Times I find this head. 
line: MARGARET SANGER WILL 
TEACH BERTH CONTROL IN 
CHINA .... No limit to that woman’s 
ambition. When she gets the berths 
under control in China she'll probably 
go after the germy plush seats in some of 
our Yonkers commuter trains... . But I 
went over to Whittier with my old 
friend, DR. W. O. MENDENHALL, 
president of Whittier College, where 
they're working out new ideas in educa- 
cation that'll begin to catch on in the 
east in another generation or two.... 
....+ Jimmy changed the name every time 
they threatened to make him famous, and 
never left a forwarding address... . 
News story that has interested me most is 


the delightfully incomplete and mysteri- 
ously inconclusive tale of treasure found 
in a tunnel in the jungle of Chiriqui, 


Panama . ... The gold vanishes as 
though it were moonshine when the 
soldiers come within reach of it, and the 
fellow who found the bullion gets shot 
. . . . Of one thing you may be sure— 
you'll never hear the whole truth of that 
tale. And that pile of gold bars, with 
the castle and lion. of old Spain stamped 
upon them, will not soon come to rest in 
MR. MORGANTHAU'S big vault at 
Fort Knox. 

A robber who hasn’t served his time 
should never do prodigious feats, golf or 
otherwise, to attract public notice. I 
knew a bank robber (no, I don’t mean a 
bank president) who was a writer of 
short stories. Editors cried for more of 


his stuff, wanted to feature his name, 
which was only a pseudonym anyway. 
I’ve heard that normal folk begin to 
feel altitude sickness on mountains about 
ten thousand feet up. A cranky heart 
brings it on at four thousand, if you 
move about. So I had an adventure at 
Blowing Rock, North Carolina, where I 
made a talk at DR. E. O. GROVER’S 
summer school of English . . . . The cus. 
tomers were all nice about it, allowing 
me to talk while seated, and getting me 
down the mountain in a great hurry, af- 
ter the program . . . . But it seems strange 
to some that high flying doesn’t hurt. 
The difference is in the amount of exer- 
cise . . . . I'm rebuked by a reader for 
asking the whereabouts of PHILLIPS 
RUSSELL. He’s at Chapel Hill, N. C., 
she says, teaching and writing steadily, 
—— modestly . . . . Is it true, as I've 
n told, that there is no word for 
gratitude in the language of Latvia? .... 
SECRETARY ANTHONY EDEN says, 
speaking of his European neighbors so 
loudly they all can overhear: . . . we covet 
naught of theirs .... He was looking 
right at Italy, too. Yes, but England 
coveted as long as coveting was profit- 
able, and never stopped coveting until 
she had most of the world hung up in her 
covet-room ... . So it enrages MUSSO- 
LINI to hear windy moralizings from 
Mr. Eden . . . . as though a tomcat, 
stuffed to the roof with fresh-killed 
canary meat, should sit on his roof and 
purr, I want naught of anybody's canar- 
es . . . . BRUNO LESSING has made 
travel writing interesting again. After 
FRANK CARPENTER and STOD- 
DARD, writing about travels became a 
bore to the public, but Lessing (real 
name RUDOLPH BLOCK) has changed 
all that .... Aging in the ink is one way 
of making a writer good. Bruno wasn’t 
good during his first two or three years 
in print, but he became good... . much 
the same was the case with WEST- 
BROOK PEGLER, now one of the most 
brilliant of all columnists....1 won a 
convert the other day. Like any good 
missionary, I took him at a disadvantage. 
I was riding in the back seat. My 


friend, DR. ED McCABE, New York 
surgeon, was driving on a sick call. So 
I poured my story into his ear, and, after 
twenty miles, was rewarded. Yes, he 
agrees with me that first degree murder- 
ers should be used as guinea pigs for 
science, instead of being wasted in elec- 
tric chairs . . . . so, one by one, we'll 
convert em... . and then what? 
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” “I see two years of good humor before you, 

; if you order Judze now, and the big free 

0 X-W ord Omnibus!” 

ot 

d 

- 150 Flip and Fascinating Puzzles 

' Edited by the Staff of JUDGE 

. 

n If you've never stuck your nose in one of 
; Judge's very own x-word puzzle books, you 
d have a treat in store! If you already know 
; Judge's puzzles, here's a FREE Feast! 

e 

‘ Why We Make This FREE Offer 
i Frankly, we want to give you this special 
d chance to become acquainted with the 
4 NEW JUDGE. It is now America's big- 
s gest.humor magazine value. By subscrib- 
, ing NOW you get the work of the best 
‘ funny men in America and also Judge's 

a X-Word Puzzle Omnibus free. Fill in 

‘ and mail the coupon below. You will 


‘ get 24 issues of the NEW JUDGE and 


the book. 
HERE IS YOUR BIG BOOK DIVIDEND 
24 Issues of Judge ..... $2.75 


X-Word Puzzle Omnibus FREE 


amma MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


JUDGE, 
16 East 48th Street, New York City 


Gentlemen: Enter my membership at $2.75 and send me 24 issues of 
Judge and Judge’s X-Word Puzzle Omnibus. 


Name 





Address 





omvw A 


City 





7 wr 


State .. 





I 


Enclosed find my check fOr $.........ccc-s-=es2 





KABLE BROS. CO., PRINTERS 


Think of the Future! 


Is it safe to go on without LAUGH INSUR- 
ANCE? Remember those dull days, those 
lonely evenings and those frightening hours 
when you had nothing to do. With one cut 
of the scissors and one stroke of the pen, 
end all of that right now by ordering 


Judge's X-Word Puzzle Omnibus 


You'll be laughing in your sleep after an eve- 
ning's fun with any one of the puzzles. You'll 
surprise your friends with your sparkling 
eyes, springy step and broad smile. Old 
gloom spirits will have to crawl right back 
into that mystic's crystal globe and sulk im- 
patiently until you've read your last issue of 
Judge and finished the last puzzle in the 
Omnibus. | 










mirth, were published ori 


you mail the coupon now. 


VOLUMES in ONE 


These three X-WORD PUZZLE BOOKS, 
which have made thousands ey 
gina a 
price of $1.50 each. Now in this convenient 
one-volume form, they are yours FREE i 
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ANTOINETTE CONCELLO, PEER- 

LESS QUEEN OF THE FLYING 

TRAPEZE, IN HER BREATH- 

TAKING TRIPLE SOMERSAVULT THE ZACCHINIS—DEATH- 
DEFYING HUMAN COMETS. 
SHOT FROM THE MOUTH 
OF A MAMMOTH CANNON! 


| DOROTHY HERBERT—WORLD'S 
GREATEST EQUESTRIENNE- 
¥ RIDES THE FLAMING HURDLES! 
“| A FEAT OF UNPARALLELED 
“4 DARING AND NERVE... 


ES, MY CIGARETTE IS 
I ENJOY ALL THE PLEASURE pag i greet 
OF SMOKING AS OFTEN AS ah same one 
I PLEASE. YOU SEE,I'MA - bin 
LOYAL CAMEL SMOKER, THE STRAIN OF OUR ACT IS omer hey 
CAMELS NEVER RUFFLE TERRIFIC. WE APPRECIATE , athen vty vet 
MY NERVES CAMELS MILONESS. I KNOW AI > 


CAMELS DON’T GET ON MY NERVES WITH HUGO ng 
100% 

















FOR THE FULL PLEASURE OF 
SMOKING~MAKE /7 CAMELS/ 


CAMEL WILLINGLY PAYS MORE FOR TOBACCOS 
WITH EXTRA-FINE TASTE, FRAGRANCE, AND 
MILDNESS. MILLIONS OF SMOKERS PREFER 
CAMELS BECAUSE THEY KNOW THAT 
CAMELS ARE MADE FROM FINER,MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS — TURKISH AND DOMESTIC — THAN 


ANY OTHER POPULAR BRAND. (S% 
R.J.REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 


Copyright, 1937, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 














